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THE two commonest conceptions of the 
church among American Christians may be 
characterized as the Congregationalist view, 
and the Sectarian view— both of them radi- 
cally unscriptural and false. 

1. The Congregationalist view holds that 
a church is a company of believers gathered 
out of the Christian community by volun- 
tary association, and organized for worship 
and for other Christian duty. This view 
finds in every community of Christians as 
many churches as there are organized asso- 
ciations of this kind, and holds that every 
such congregation is an independent unit 
of sovereignty, owing duties of comity, 
courtesy, and fellowship to the rest, donbt- 
less, but each in itself a complete church. 
Seeking its warrant in the Scriptures, it 
plants itself with immense strength on the 
undeniable, constant usage of the New Tes- 
tament, which never speaks of ‘‘ the church” 
of a province, no matter how small the 
province may be, but always of ‘‘ the 
churches.”’ Little Achaia had no institu- 
tion called ‘‘ the church of Achaia” ; but it 
had churches ; and so with Galatia. The 
little patch of Asia Minor, which is the 
New Testament Asia, had certainly more 
than seven churches, but no “ church of 
Asia.” Corinth had its own church ; and 
the harbor town of Corinth, Cenchree, 
nine miles distant, had its own church, too. 
‘The point seems inexpugnably taken against 
those who would hold that the church is a 
provincial organization stretching over a 
considerable region and embracing many 
towns. 

But while holding this point so clearly, 
the adherents of this theory have resolutely 
blinked another point which is just as clear 
and constant, to wit: that the Scriptures, 
Which never speak of the church of any 
province, equally refrain from speaking of 
the churches of a town. The Christians of 
a town multiply by thousands; they are 
disturbed by mutual alienations and serious 
variations in opinion, and strong personal 
attachments to different leaders ; but they 
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are always one church in that town ; and if 
a division seems to impend, the apostle dep- 
recates it with horror, saying, ‘‘ 1 beseech 
you by the mercies of God, don’t divide.” 
All which is very unlike Congregationalism. 

2. But it is still more unlike the alterna- 
tive theory of Sectarianism ; which holds 
not only that the Christian population of 
any town may properly be split up into dif- 
ferent parties without common organiza- 
tion, but also that each one of these par- 
ties, entering into confederation with a like 
party in other communities, becomes thus 
a constituent part of a church—not of the 
town church where it exists, but of a sect 
of Christians extended over a nation ora 
continent. For this national party of 
Christians it calls by the name Church ; 
though it is as far removed from anything 
known by that name in the New ‘l'estament 
as can well be imagined. In the dialect of 
the New Testament there are names dis- 
tinctly applied to the sort of organization 
which we commonly call by the name of 
church. Itis spoken of there as a oyiona 
ora aipeois. We shall inevitably go astray 
in all our reasonings on this subject unless 
we bear in mind that this prevalent Ameri- 
can use of the word church is one unknown 
to the Scriptures. 

And it is well to remark, in passing, that 
this misnomer is not in the least justified by 
the fact that some one or other of these 
schisms or heresies is disposed to insist 
with somewhat obtrusive emphasis on the 
undeniable fact that the others are not 
churches. Of course they are not churches 
—any of them. A party of Christians is 
not the church, any more than a party of 
citizens is the state—any more than the 
part of anything is the whole of it. 

3. And let me, in one more word, note a 
caution against one other misconception of 
the church, which I suspect to be prevalent 
—that the church of Christ is the sum of 
existing so-called churches, schisms, or (ac- 
cording to a favorite American euphemism) 
‘*denominations.’’ According to the New 
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Testament conception, the church is made 
up of the Christian people, not of Christian 
parties. It is ‘‘ the communion of saints’ 
—not a congregation of a selection of the 
saints. It is ‘* the communion of saints,” 
not the confederation of sects. The king- 
dom of Christ is the commonwealth of all 
humble and holy souls. His reign is within 
them. 

Setting aside, thus, three untenable con- 
ceptions: (1) that a church is a club of 
Christians formed on some principle of selec- 
tion out of a Christian community ; (2) that 
a church is a sect of Christians constituted 
over a large region by the federation of 
such local clubs ; (3) that the church is the 
totality of sects ;—setting these aside, I pro- 
pose this as the true conception, that the 
church of any place is the whole common- 
wealth of the Christian people of that place. 
There have been many “ notes of the 
church”’ proposed by Christians of various 
parties,—form of government, pedigree of 
ordination, purity of doctrine, universality 
of extent,—always with a view to this: 
that the application of them shall prove 
each man's party to be the only church, and 
shall leave the other parties outside of it. 
But it is not difticult in reading the Acts 
and letters of the Apostles to recognize this 
as the one trait of the church as they un- 
derstood it, that it was the fellowship of all 
the Christians. 

Now while I acknowledge most painful 
defects in the organization of our modern, 
and especially our American Christianity, 
and while I look with earnest hope, not 
unmixed with anxiety, at the many move- 
ments toward a better state of things, 
I- confess a lack of complete and un- 
reserved sympathy with the lamentations 
that are often heard over the lost unity of 
the church, and with longings after a res- 
toration of unity. For I cannot bring my- 
self to account of the unity of Christ’s 
church as of a thing that used to be, ora 
thing that ought to be attained in the fu- 
ture; but as a thing that is—is now, as it 
was in the beginning and ever shall be. 
The religious affections of my heart fail to 
lay hold with any satisfaction on some frag- 
ment of a church which used to be one, and 
hopes to be one again. But I recognize 
and love, throngh all the ages and in every 
land, One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, the fellowship of all saints. 

And that which I acknowledge and love 
as I look abroad over the great scope of the 
world and of history, I do not fail to find 
when I look about me in whatever place I 
find my work appointed—the one church, 
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the commonwealth of believers. To the 
service of this, and not of any fraction of 
it, however pure in doctrine, however scrip- 
tural or historical in ritual, however correct 
in form of organization, however imposing 
by the magnificence of its extension—to 
the service of the whole fellowship of be- 
lievers in the town in which I serve, I am 
devoted by the consecration that makes me 
the minister of Christ. 

Iam quite ready for that impatient in- 
terruption complaining that all this is quite 
out of time and place—that whatever may 
once have been true, and whatever may 
even now be true in some communities, in 
the American city of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the church is no longer one, but is 
divided. Divided? Yes, indeed. That 
which, the Apostle Paul deprecated with 
earnest entreaty, adjuring the Christians of 
Corinth by the mercies of God that it should 
not be, has befallen us, that ‘‘ there are 
divisions among us.’’ Doubtless the Church 
of Christ in the American town is divided ; 
but it is a divided unit—it is not many 
units. It is a divided church—it is not 
many churches, even though in our debased 
modern dialect we may combine to call it 
so. The one Church of Christ in the 
American town does not need to be cre- 
ated. It needs only to be recognized, and 
to be manifested to the world. 

It needs to be recognized by its own mem- 
bers and ministers. It does not now offer 
itself to observation in any corporate form. 
It has no chief officer, the visible center of 
unity ; no organized council or presbytery 
consulting for its united interest ; no con- 
stitution or laws except the word of its 
Lord in the New Testament; but, men 
and brethren, you who believe in the Holy 
Ghost, do you doubt—can you doubt, so 
long as they who pass from death to life are 
known by this that they love the brethren, 
—that in your own city, where you live 
and labor, the Church of Christ, one and 
indivisible, is a most solid reality ?—the 
Church, with its cementing power of mu- 
tual love, so sadly hindered by ignorances 
and misconceptions, and by the miserable 
divisive spirit of sectarian allegiance ; with 
its common zeal for its one Lord now 
wretchedly squandered in wasteful competi 
tions ; with its craving needs and duties, 
so often forgotten by its ministers in their 
exorbitant sense of duty to a narrow paris! 
or congregation? Must you needs see this 
one Church of Christ before you can be- 
lieve? Have you no sense of paramount 
loyalty and duty to the whole body of 
Christ’s disciples, but only a little gush of 
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sentiment, when you have given the devo- 
tion of your heart and the strength of your 


manhood to the supreme service of the. 


party of Christians whose fortunes you are 
pushing with the spirit of a baseball game, 
as if the ‘‘ emulations’? which Paul con- 
demns as works of the flesh were the very 
fruits of the Holy Spirit? 

And just because I have small respect for 
that love for the one church which expends 
itself wholly in sentimental words, I bring 
the matter down to a most practical illus- 
tration : 

From year to year, as the midsummer re- 
turns, is renewed the annual reproach of 
the American Church. In city after city, 
town after town, as the season of discom- 
fort, danger, and sickness comes on, the 
Christian ministers, with the honorable ex- 
ception of one great communion, and with 
certain individual exceptions beside, will, 
as a body, simultaneously forsake their 
charge, and leave the city deserted of its 
resident pastors, And each man speaking 
for himself will say, and say truly, that he 
leaves with the consent of his congregation, 
and that so far as his congregation is con- 
cerned this is the best time for him to take 
his needful rest. And no man will con- 
sider that each man is member of a college 
of clergy having charge of the common in- 
terests of the church of the whole town. 
If once the individual minister should learn 
to recognize in his own heart that the one 
church of the one Lord in his town was a 
most solemn reality, and that he was not 
merely the one pastor of his little fold of 
the flock, but also one of the company of 
the pastors of the whole flock, this annual 
scandal would at once begin to be abated. 

This point simply by way of illustration 
of what might follow from the mere recog- 
nition in each man’s heart and conscience 
of the doctrine of the Scriptures concern- 
ing the unity of believers, and the solid 
spiritual fact that they not only ought to 
be one, but are one. 

And when I have said that the unity of 
the town church ought to be recognized by 
its ministers and members, I need hardly 
add that it ought to be manifested to the 
world. Being acknowledged in the indi- 


. Vidual mind and conscience, it certainly 


would be manifested, and that would be ful- 
filled which was spoken by the Lord from 
heaven, that the believers should be one, 
that the world might know that the Father 
had sent the Son. Whether that would 
come to pass which certainly-did come to 
pass early in the primeval history of the 
church, that the town church should be 
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represented by the town bishop at the head 
of the town clergy,—this might be—or 
might not be. But somehow or other the 
one church would find its voice, to which 
the world would love to listen. 

Even now, he that hath ears to hear may 
hear what the Bride saith as well as what 
the Spirit saith. Every Christian town 
has its speaking monuments not only of 
the ‘‘ competitive Christianity” which di- 
vides us, but of the common Christianity 
in which we unite. Every office of charity 
organization is a head-quarters of the one 
church ; and every individual charity from 
which is wholly eliminated the leaven of 
partizanship, so that, undertaken in the 
common love of Christ, and aiming at the 
common good of all for whom Christ died, 
it delights in putting glory on Christ him- 
self and his whole church, is a work of the 
one church. 

For the manifestation of the one church 
of their town, how good a work could be 
wrought by any two or three Christian 
men, who in a spirit wholly purified from 
partizanship should simply publish from 
year to year, with growing completeness, 
the Year-Book of the Church of Christ in 
that place, which should exhibit in love 
and holy pride and exultation the roster of 
its clergy and its meetings, and the works 
which each year are wrought there, through 
the divided congregations and the sharply 
competing sects, in the name of God’s 
holy Child, Jesus! Such a record, with- 
out one word of comment, would itself be 
a potent testimony to the, general con- 
science, for Christ and His Church. 
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LETTERS FROM JOHN HUS TO HIS 
CHURCH IN PRAGUE. 


TRANSLATED BY THE REV. M. J. CRAMER, 
D.D., LL.D., 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF A GERMAN THEOLOGICAL BI-MONTHLY 
REVIEW. EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 


From November 5th, 1414, to April 22d, 1418, 
there was held in the city of Constance, in the 
Grandduchy of Baden, a famous Council, which 
ranks as one of the greatest of the (Ecumenical 
Councils. but unhappily is best remembered in 
connection with the burning of John Hus on July 
6th, 1415, and of Jerome, of Prague, on May 30th, 
1416. Hus had come to the Council under a prom- 
ise of safe-conduct and comfortable lodging and 
safe return to his church in Prague. But he had 
been summoned to defend himself against the 
charge of heresy, and upon the principle that no 
faith was to be kept with heretics, a principle 
which rules in some branches of the Christian 
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Church in the present day, his safe-conduct was 
violated and he was thrown into a dingy and un- 
healthy prison. From this prison he wrote in the 
Bohemian language the four letters to his Church, 
which are here translated. After his death fifty- 
seven of the nobles and gentlemen of Bohemia and 
of the Margraviate of Moravia addressed an open 
letter to the Council, in which they deprecated the 
charge of heresy which had occasioned the death 
of Hus. This letter is the last of the present 
series. These five letters Dr. Luther got some one 
to translate for him into Latin, in order that he 
might translate them into German, and it is from 
Luther’s German translation that they are here 
reproduced. 

These five letters are very famous, and are found 
in their Latin and German form in the complete 
edition of Luther’s works. They were several 
times separately issued in Luther’s day, and were 
translated into English by C. Mackenzie (Edin- 
burgh, 1846) from the French edition by E de 
Bonnechose (Paris, 1846), but the volume is prac- 
tically inaccessible. The present translation is an 
entirely independent one, made directly from Lu- 
ther’s German text as given ina copy of a con- 
temporary edition owned by the translator. Our 
readers will no doubt thank us for calling their 
attention to such a touching memorial of the great 
Bohemian reformer. 


** Preface by Dr. Martin Luther.”’ 


‘** These Letters of John HusI had trans- 
lated for me from the Bohemian into the 
Latin, in order that I might translate them 
into German and publish them, especially 
during the present year, in which, upon 
the suggestion of His Imperial Majesty, a 
General Council has been ordered to he 
held ; not because I desire, first of all, to 
bring the Council of Constance into con- 
tempt (which I otherwise gladly would have 
done, and henceforth will do, on account 
of its shamefil and wicked deeds) ; but be- 
cause [ desire to exhort all those who will 
permit themselves to be exhorted, that, 
if the Council is to be held, they may 
take heed and not follow the example nor 
in the footsteps of the Council of Con- 
stance, in which truth was crushed by force 
and violence, but take courage in the fact, 
that truth is again raising its head victori- 
ously, and is thus bringing that shameful 
Council into public contempt and depriving 
it of its influence and power. In that 
Council it was the great care of the Cardi- 
nals to abolish all schisms ; but they showed 
no interest in the advancement of true re- 
ligion ; they thought it good enough for 
the common or idle people, for monks and 
sophists, from whom, as from ‘‘ the noblest 
Babylonians,” proceed all wickedness, quar- 
rels. wars, and bloodshed, both among the 
Bohemian and German nation. In the 
mean time Popery, which had again been 
healed of its dissensions, raged more furi- 
ously than ever, filling all churches on earth 
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with gross errors and falsehoods respecting 
the sale of indulgences, works of superero- 
gation, etc. This is the fruit that has been 
growing out of the doings of the Council 
of Constance. Hence it is not a good thing 
to recommend that kind of religion to an 
embittered and thoughtless people ; hence, 
too, it is necessary for kings, princes, and 
bishops to see to it, that nothing worse be 
done at the next Council. For truly, God 
has shown sufficiently at the Council of 
Constance, that he withstands the proud 
and overthrows the haughty. Therefore 
we should tell these things to everybody ; 
and I desire to remind everybody thereof 
by publishing these letters; for let him 
who will not learn by experience, suffer the 
consequences without my being the cause 
thereof. May Christ give us all the spirit 
of prayer, as, also, to those who are to 
preside over the next Council, that they 
may seek God’s honor and not their own. 
Amen.”’ 
* * * 


No date is given either on the title-page 
or at the close of the Preface ; but judging 
from circumstantial evidences, Dr. Luther, 
as has already been indicated, appears to 
have translated and published these letters 
during the year 1527, while he sojourned 
for a while at Magdeburg. Immediately 
after the Preface, on the same page, the 
following sentence is printed : 

‘* Now follow four Letters which Magis- 
ter John Hus has written from the prison 
at Constance to the Bohemians.” 

On the fifth page of the booklet the Let- 
ters begin with the following title : 


** The First Letter.”’ 


‘** Magister John Hus, in the hope a ser- 
vant of God, wishes to all Bohemians who 
love God, His grace. 

‘* My Beloved and Faithful Ones in God! 
One thing occurs to me yet which I must 
remind you of, namely, that you should 
take notice, in what form the Council of 
Constance, which is full of pride and avarice, 
has condemned my Bohemian books 2 
heretical, which they have never seen, much 
less read ; and even if they had read them, 
they could not have understood them ; for 
there are in the Council Welshmen, French- 
men, Englishmen, Germans, Spaniards, and 
some of other nations, who are unable to 
read Bohemian. Perhaps bishop Litomy® 
sius, who is present at the Council, aD 
other Bohemians and priests who are my 
enemies, may understand them ; but they 
have already offended both God’s truth and 
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our country which I love, and which I hope 
God will preserve in the true faith ; for 
our people desire not only to possess God’s 
Word, but also to live in accordance with 
it. If you were at Constance, you would 
see the great abominations committed by 
this Council which calls itself holy and in- 
fallible, and which I have heard denounced 
publicly by the inhabitants of this city, 
who say that their town cannot be purified 
in thirty years, either by repentance or sac- 
rifices, from the sins which this Council has 
so shamefully committed therein. They 
further say that they have been greatly 
scandalized by the wicked deeds of many 
of its members. When I appeared for the 
first time before the Council to defend my- 
self, and saw how the proceedings were car- 
ried on without order, and heard many of 
the members clamoring and crying out 


aloud, then I spoke plainly, that [ thought - 


there should be more discipline, reason, and 
honesty in the Council than I have seen 
and heard therein. The chief Cardinal an- 
swered me by saying : ‘ Why dost thou now 
speak so defiantly, whereas in the castle thou 
spakest so softly?’ I replied : ‘ In the castle 
nobody addressed me harshly ; here you all 
ery out against me.’ Therefore, since the 
Council has as yet done nothing in an or- 
derly manner, but has done more harm than 
good, I beseech you, Beloved Ones in God, 
do not be frightened by the judgment of 
the Council in condemning my books ; for 
its members will yet be scattered hither and 
thither like summer-birds, and their doings 
will last as long as a spider’s web. They 
put forth great efforts to intimidate and 
move me from my steadfastness in the truth 
of Jesus Christ ; but they were unable to 
overcome the power of God inme. They 
had no desire to treat with me on Scrip- 
tural ground, of which those noble lords 
who so chivalrously stood by me, are wit- 
nesses, and who are willing and ready to 
suffer injury, scorn, and contempt for the 
sake of God’s truth ; especially Mr. Went- 
zel of Dube, and Mr. John of Clum, who 
were admitted to the Council by King Sigis- 
mund ; and after I had requested the Coun- 
cil to inform me in what way I had erred, 
they heard the chief Cardinal answer me 
thus: ‘If thou wilt be informed, then 
thou must first recant thy doctrine in the 
form and manner prescribed for thee by 
fifty doctors of Holy Scripture.’ Oh. this 
18 & cunning way of being informed! In 
the same way even St. Catharine would 
have been obliged to recant God’s truth 
and her faith in Christ, for fifty Masters of 
Arts rose up against her; but that holy 
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Maiden refused to do it, remaining stead- 
fast even untodeath. Instead of her yield- 
ing, she gained these masters on the side of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ina manner in which 
I cannot gain the fifty doctors. I write to 
you all these things in order that you may 
know, that they have overcome me neither 
with the Scriptures, nor with any other rea- 
sonable arguments ; but they sought both 
with threats and cunning to induce me to 
recant and abjure my doctrine. But our 
merciful God whose truth I defend, was, 
and still is with me, and I believe He will 
continue to be with me and preserve me in 
His grace even unto death.—Written on the 
Wednesday after John the Baptist’s Day, 
in prison in chains, where I am expecting 
death ; although on account of the hidden 
councils of God, I dare not say that this 
will be my last letter ; for Almighty God is 
able even now td cause my release. Amen.” 


The Second Letter. 


Magister John Hus, in the hope a ser- 
vant of God, wishes all Bohemian Believers 
who love God’s Commandments and live in 
them, His grace and truth. 

My Dearest Ones! I have found it good 
to exhort you that you may not be afraid, 
nor be terrified, because my enemies have 
condemned my books to be burnt. Remem- 
ber how the Israelitish King burnt the ser- 
mons of Jeremiah, the Prophet ; and yet 
he could not escape from the fate therein 
proclaimed ; and after these sermons had 
been burnt, God commanded the same 
prophecy to be again written, and that 
more minutely, which the Prophet caused 
to be done ; for Jeremiah, while in prison, 
dictated again these sermons to Baruch, the 
scribe, who wrote them down as we have 
them now. This is written in the thirty- 
sixth chapter of the Prophecy of Jeremiah ; 
it is also written in Maccabees that wicked 
men burnt the Law of God, and killed all 
who had it in their possession. After that, 
in the new Dispensation, they caused saints 
to be burnt together with the books contain- 
ing the Law of God. And certain Cardinals 
condemned some of the books of St. Greg- 
ory and threw them into the fire ; and they 
would have burnt all of them if they had 
not been providentially preserved by Peter, 
the servant of Gregory. Likewise, when a 
Council of priests had found St. Chrysostom 
guilty of heresy, our merciful God revealed, 
after his death, their falsehoods. All these 
things you should have before your eyes, 
and be careful lest you cease to read my 
books for fear of trouble and surrender them 
to my opponents to be burnt. Remember 
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the saying of our dear Lord in Matth. xxiv., 
where he exhorts us ‘‘ to watch and be 
ready ;” for He says that before the last 
day ‘‘ there shall be great tribulation such 
as was not since the beginning of the world 
to this time, nor ever shall be ; and except 
those days should be shortened, there should 
no flesh be saved ; but for the elect’s sake 
those day shall be shortened.” Think of 
this, my Dear Ones, and be not afraid ; for 
I trust in God that. antichrist’s school will 
be afraid of you and will leave you in peace. 
The Council of Constance will not go to 
Bohemia ; and I believe that many of them 
will die before they can demand my books 
from you ; and the remaining ones will be 
scattered like storks to different parts of 
the world; and in the following winter 
they will know what they have done during 
the preceding summer. Just think, they 
have sentenced to death their head, the 
Pope, on account of several terrible crimes 
which he had committed. Hear and an- 
swer, ye that preach that the pope is an 
earthly God, that he cannot sell sacred 
things (as the lawyers say) ; that he is the 
head of the whole Church which he gov- 
erns in the very best manner ; that he is 
the heart of the Church which gives her 
life; that he is the fountain from which 
flow all virtue and piety; that he is the 
sun of the Church ; that he is a safe refuge 
for all Christians, to whom each and every 
one must flee! Behold, there is this same 
head that is now to be cut off with the 
sword! There is your earthly God who is 
now bound, and whose sins have been dis- 
covered ! Now, this fountain is dried up ; 
this san has become dark; this heart has 
been taken out of the body and thrown 
away, giving no longer life to the latter ; 
he is no longer a refuge for the oppressed. 
The Council has condemned him on account 
of his corrupt practices in selling, for 
money, indulgences, bishoprics, dioceses, 
etc. Those who had purchased such things 
from him have rightly condemned him ; 
but they in turn have sold them again and 
carried on a traffic with them. Among 
those who have done such things is bishop 
Litomysius, who endeavored to purchase the 
bishopric of Prague, but others got the 
start of him and succeeded in their nefari- 
ous purchase. Oh, what detestable men 
are these! Why have they not first drawn 
the beam from their own eyes? They have 
rightly said, that he who has obtained an 
office by paying money therefor, should 
have it taken away from him. ‘Therefore, 
ye sellers and buyers, and all ye who have 
trafficked in these sacred things, should also 
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be condemned ! Thus, St. Peter condemned 
Simon, who wanted to purchase, with 
money, the power to bestow the Holy Spirit. 
The seller of sacred offices has been sen- 
tenced to be banished, but the purchasers 
and those who have consented thereto go 
free! Verily, what shall I say? They 
carry on a traffic in sacred things in their 
own houses as well as here. In Constance 
there is a bishop who bought his office, and 
another who sold his; and the pope who 
had confirmed the bargain, accepted pres- 
ents from both. The same things are done 
in Bohemia, as you well know. Oh, that 
God had said to the members of the Coun- 
cil: “‘ He that is without sin among yon, 
let him condemn Pope John ;’’ and doubt- 
less they would oj gone out one by 
one.”? But why did they, before his fall, 
bow their knees before him, kiss his feet, 
and call him most holy father ? when they 
well knew that he was a heretic, a mur- 
derer-—a guilty sinner. Now that these 
things have been brought to daylight, they 
predicate them of him openly. Why did 
the Cardinals elect him Pope, when they 
knew that he had strangled his predecessor ? 
Why did they permit him to traffic in sacred 
things after he had become Pope? They 
are his councillors in order that they may 
advise, warn, and exhort him ; hence are 
they not guilty with him of these crimes? 
Since it was known that he merely tolerated 
some of them, while others traded with 
him in offices: why did they all remain 
silent before he had come to Constance? 
Nobody dared to say a word to him; they 
were afraid of him because he was the holy 
father. But when the worldly power caused 
him to be arrested (through God’s Provi- 
dence), then they all conspired to bring 
about his death. Truly, now are revealed 
antichrist’s abomination, shame, and wick- 
edness as manifested in the Pope and in 
those who are his councillors. Now, the 
believing servants of God may understand 
the words of our Lord : ‘‘ When ye there- 
fore shall see the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the Prophet (whoso 
readeth), let him understand ;”’ for truly, 
great abomination, pride, avarice, and si- 
mony are to be seen (not in the any longer 
‘*holy,” but) in the “‘ desolate’’ place, that 
is, in Popery, which is destitute of all 
piety, humility, and virtue, as is also the 
prelatical hierarchy. Oh, how gladly, if I 
were permitted, would I write of their wick- 
edness, that is now being exposed in order 
that the pious servants of God may be on 
their guard. But I trust in God, that when 
I am dead, He will raise up men who will 
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be severer than I am (perhaps they are al- 
ready extant) ; men who (in a manner far 
better than mine) will bring to light anti- 
christ’s wickedness, and who will risk their 
lives for the sake of the truth as it is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, to whom, after we 
shall have inherited eternal life, shall be 
praise and glory for ever.—Written on St. 
John’s Day, in prison, in the stocks, as I 
thought how John the Baptist was beheaded 
in prison on account of the word of God. 


The Third Letter. 


I, Magister John Hus, in the hope a sér- 
vant of God, pray that all believing Bohe- 
mians who love God may live and die in 
(iod’s grace, and at last inherit eternal life. 
Amen. 

Ye Mighty and Rich Ones, and Ye Poor 
Ones, Beloved and Faithful Ones in God! 
I pray and exhort you, that you may obey 
God, honor and love his word, hear the 
same, and live in harmony with its teach- 
ings. I exhort you, that you may adhere 
to God’s truth which I have preached to 
you out of the Holy Scriptures. And I be- 
seech you, that if you have heard me preach 
or say anything (or if you have read in my 
books anything) contrary to God’s word, 
you may not follow it, although I am not 
conscious of having said or written any- 
thing of that kind ; and I beseech you fur- 
ther, that if you have seen in my words or 
in my life any levity, you may not imitate 
me, but pray to God that he may forgive 
me. I exhort you that you love and honor 
those Preachers who preach God’s word 
with earnestness and sincerity, and who 
lead a godly life ; prefer them to others ; 
but avoid false prophets and priests, of 
whom Christ says, ‘‘ that they come to you 
in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.’? I beseech you, Lords 
and Gentlemen, that you be kind to those 
under you and govern them justly. I be- 
seech you, Citizens, to be conscientious in 
your daily conduct. I beseech you, La- 
borers, that you carefully attend to your 
respective work and live in the fear of 
God. I beseech you, Masters aud Profes- 
sors, that you live honorable lives, instruct 
your pupils faithfully, and teach them espe- 
cially to fear and honor God, and carefully 
to attend to their studies, for the good of 
the Commonwealth and their souls’ salva- 
tion, and not for the sake of avarice or their 
own honor. I beseech all students of the 
University, and all other pupils, that they 
obey and follow, in all honorable things, 
their Masters and Professors, and be dili- 
gent in their studies, in order that they be 





enabled to explain God’s ways and truth 
for the sake of their own salvation and that 
of others. I beseech you, Servants, that 
you serve your masters faithfully. I be- 
seech you all, that you thank the following- 
named gentlemen, viz.: Bodisla, von der 
Dueben, John von Clum, Henry von Blum- 
loff, William Zagetz, Niclas, and other Bo- 
hemian, Moravian, and Polish Gentlemen, 
because, as the faithful defenders of Divine 
truth they have often opposed the whole 
Council and earnestly endeavored to secure 
my release ; and you should believe all that 
Wentzel, von der Dueben, and John von 
Clum may tell you; for they have always 
attended the sessions of the Council. when- 
ever I was present to answer my accusers. 
They know well who of the Bohemians have 
brought false accusations against me. I 
gave answer to all questions put tome. I 
beseech you, that you pray to God in be- 
half of the Emperor and your King and his 
Consort, that our merciful God may be and 
remain with them and with you, now and 
forever! Amen. 

This Epistle I have written to you in 
prison, in chains, expecting day after to- 
morrow to be sentenced to death by the 
Council ; but I fully trust in God that he 
will not forsake me, so that I may not deny 
his truth, but deny the falsehoods which 
my enemies have invented against me. 
How graciously the Lord our God is dealing 
with me, and how wonderfully he is with 
me in my troubles and temptations, you 
will, with Christ’s help, learn, when we 
meet again in the happiness of the future 
world. Of my dear companion, Master 
Jerome, I hear nothing except that he is 
kept in close confinement, and, like myself, 
expects death on account of the faith in 
Divine truth shown by him in the presence 
of the Bohemians. But some of the Bohe- 
mians here, our most cruel enemies, have 
delivered us into the hands of our other ene- 
mies ; I prayGodforthem. And I beseech 
you, especially those of Prague, that you love 
the temple Bethlehem ; and that you will 
endeavor, with God's help, to have God’s 
word continually preached therein ; for, on 
account of that temple Satan is angry, and 
he kas embittered its priests and officers 
against it ; because he sees that therein his 
kingdom is being weakened. I trust in 
God, that he will preserve that temple holy 
as long as it may please him ; and that he 
will cause others to bring forth more fruit 
through his Word than he has done through 
me, a weak servant of his. I beseech you 
also, love one another, and prohibit to none 
the Word of God; and see to it, that the 
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pious ones are not violently suppressed.— 
Written on Monday before Vitius, in the 
night, through a good angel. Amen. 


The Fourth Letter. 


God be With You! Most Beloved Friends 
in God! There are many reasons which 
induced me to believe that the former let- 
ters I had written to vou were to be the 
last ones, because I saw death before my 
eyes. Now, that it is delayed, I rejoice 
that I am able to speak to you once more 
by writing; and I do it to show my grati- 
tude toward you. God knows the time of 
my death; and, also, why he permits it 
and that of my dearest companion, Mas- 
ter Jerome. I hope he will die a holy and 
innocent man. I know, also, that in all 
things he is laboring and suffering more 
consistently than I—a poor, weak man— 
am doing. God has granted us a little more 
time in order that we may think more of 
our sins and sincerely repent of them, so 
that they may be forgiven and thereby bring 
us comfort and consolation in our long and 
severe trials; and, also, that we may re- 
member the scorn and contempt, as well as 
the cruel death, which our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ had to suffer, in order that we 
may the more patiently bear owr cross and 
think less of the joys of the future world 
(soon to follow our earthly pleasures) ; but 
remember that many saints had to enter 
the kingdom of heaven through much trib- 
ulation : some of whom were cut to pieces ; 
some boiled ; some roasted; some flayed 
alive ; some buried alive ; some stoned to 
death ; some crucified ; some crushed be- 
tween two grind-stones; some burnt to 
death ; some drowned ; some hanged ; some 
torn to pieces by wild beasts, ete., while 
before their death scorn and contempt were 
heaped upon them. Who can recount the 
pain and sufferings of all these saints and 
martyrs of both the old and new Covenant, 
which they had to endure for the sake of 

¥od’s truth? And who can tell what those 
had to suffer who exposed the malice and 
wickedness and deceit of the Roman hier- 
archy and of those priests acting under the 
latter’s orders? It would be a miracle if 
any one who did the same thing now should 
escape their vengeance. I rejoice that my 
enemies were compelled to read my books, 
in which their cunning and wickedness are, 
to some extent, described. I know, also, 
that they had to read them with greater 
care than they ever read the Gospel, in or- 
der that they might possibly find heresy or 
some other wrong things in them.—Writ- 
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ten on Thursday before St. Peter’s Day, in 
the evening. Amen. 


A Letter Addressed by Fifty-Seven Bole- 
mian and Moravian Lords and Gentle- 
men to the Council at Constance. 


Tothe, in God, Reverend Fathers, Lords, 
Cardinals, Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bish- 
ops, Legates, Doctors, Masters, and the 
whole Council at Constance ! 

We, Lords and Gentlemen of the King- 
dom of Bohemia and the Margraviate of 
Moravia, wish grace and the keeping of the 
commandments of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Because it is commanded by both the nat- 
ural and Divine law, that each should do to 
others as he desires that they should do to 
him; and because Christ has said, that 
‘* all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, 
for this is the law and prophets ;’’ and be- 
cause St. Paul has said, that ‘‘ love is the 
fulfilment of the law ;’’ and the whole law 
hangs on this commandment : “‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself :’’ all these 
Divine commandments we have taken to 
heart when we think of our very dear Mas- 
ter John Hus, a Christian Preacher of the 
Gospel, of precious memory ; whom you, a 
few days ago, in your Council, in what 
spirit we know not, have condemned and 
cruelly murdered as a heretic, to the eternal 
shame and disgrace of our Kingdom and 
Margraviate, simply because he refused to 
recognize as his own several erroneous arti- 
cles, which had been invented and ascribed 
to him. He has thus suffered a cruel death 
at your hands, though his spirit was not 
conquered by you, nor was he convinced 
that said articles were his own, for they 
were invented and ascribed to him by trait- 
ors of our Kingdom and Margraviate. For 
this reason we have also written to our 
serene Prince and Lord Sigismund, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, ‘addressing him 
at Constance; but after it had been read 


in your devilish meeting, you caused it to. 


be burnt, and thus you heaped ignominy, 
scorn and contempt upon us. Now, we 
send your Highnesses an Open Letter, with 
our seals affixed thereunto, relative to Mas- 
ter John Hus, in which we acknowledge 
and testify. with heart and soul, that he 
was a pious and God-fearing gentleman and 
Christian minister, and that he has always 
lived an honest and praiseworthy life, faith- 
fully preaching to us and to our people out 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, rebuking, correcting, refuting, and 
rejecting all errors and heresies, exhorting 
us to hate all false doctrine, and unfolding 
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to us, both by word of mouth and in his 
writings, the manifold riches of the word 
of God. With all diligence we gave heed 
to discover whether he preached to us hereti- 
cal doctrines that might lead us astray ; but 
we have found nothing of the kind. He 
led a meek and God-fearing life; and by 
precept and example he exhorted everybody 
most diligently to keep the law of God and 
the traditions of the Fathers, so that we all 
may thereby be advanced in the Christian 
religion, and finally be saved. 

Now, it was not enough for you to con- 
demn and murder Master John Hus, in 
contempt of our Kingdom and Margraviate ; 
but you have also caused the arrest of 
Jerome of Prague, Master of Arts, an ex- 
cellent Philosopher, whom you have never 
seen nor heard, and whom you have not 
been able to convict of a crime ; you have 
done it because a mean and false accusation 
has been made against him by a malicious 
man, a traitor both to him and to our coun- 
try ; you have bound and tortured him, and 
perhaps already cruelly murdered him. In 
addition to all this we have heard (as it also 
appears from your own letters), how that 
certain enemies of and traitors to our King- 
dom and Margraviate have brought certain 
false and traitorous accusations against the 
said Kingdom and Margraviate in the pres- 
ence of your body, and how they made it 
appear as if these two countries were a set 
of villains, committing all kinds of crimes, 
and tolerating all sorts of errors, factions, 
and heresies, whereby believers are deceived 
and poisoned, and made to suffer great in- 
jury to their faith ; and how they called 
upon you to come to their aid by quickly 
and severely punishing the guilty parties. 
Now, we cannot bear, suffer, and tolerate 
such terrible injuries done to our innocent 
Kingdom and Margraviate ; for, notwith- 
standing other countries have tolerated sects 
and wicked Popes, our Christian Kingdom 
and Margraviate have, from the time they 
had accepted Christianity, always stood firm 
as arock in God’s truth and grace, and sup- 
ported their mother, the holy Christian 
Church, and obeyed her as dutiful children. 
And it is also known in all the world, with 
what care and labor and expense we have 
adorned our mother, the Church, and greatly 
honored her servants ; even you yourselves 
cannot but bear testimony to the correct- 
ness of these statements. And in order to 
maintain the rights and honor not so much 
of our own persons as of our Kingdom and 
Margraviate, but more especially the honor 
of God, with faith and trust in the Lord 
Jesus Christ and with a pure conscience we 





make known to Your Highnesses and all Be- 
lievers, through this Open Letter, what is 
in our minds and hearts, namely : we pro- 
test our own innocence and the innocence 
of every class of inhabitants respecting our 
tolerating in our two countries error and 
heresy. We do not believe that our King 
Sigismund considers us guilty in this mat- 
ter ; for he knows as well as we do, that 
wicked men, enemies of and traitors to our 
two countries, make these false charges 
against us in a most perfidious manner. 
They are worse than the most pernicious 
heretics ; they are full of cunning, deceit 
and wickedness—children of the devil, who 
is a liar from the beginning, and the father 
of lies. But, desiring to be temperate and 
just in our judgment, we place our griev- 
ances in the hands of a just God, to whom 
belongs all vengeance, and who will judge 
justly all these wicked men. And we in- 
tend also to inform our future Pope of all 
these things, hoping that he will be, by 
God’s grace, a faithful shepherd of the 
Church ; and we promise as the believing 
children of God to be obedient to his laws, 
to do what is right and proper, and to give 
honor to whom honor is due. And we 
earnestly pray to God, that in all things of 
which we have here written to you, He 
may lead us according to the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ as well as according to 
the ordinances of the Holy Father; and 
that He may preserve our Kingdom and 
Margraviate and supply all their needs. 
But we desire it to be understood that noth- 
ing of what we have here written shall be 
so construed as to invalidate our statements. 
For we are not only willing but also pre- 
pared to risk both our lives and our prop- 
erty in behalf of all sincere and faithful 
Preachers of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; and to do it without fear or favor. 
Nor shall we suffer the Holy Scriptures to 
be set aside ; but we shall defend them to 
the very last. May God keep us all! 
Amen. 

Written at Prague on the Second Day of 
September A.D. 1416, With the Advice 
and Consent of all the Lords and Gentle- 
men of Bohemia and Moravia, and With the 
Seal of Each One of Us Affixed Hereunto. 





WHEREVER through the ages rise 

The altars of self-sacrifice, 

Where love its arms has opened wide 

Or man for man has calmly died, 

I see the same white wings outspread 

That hovered o’er the Master’s head. 
— Whittier. 
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THE HIGH-CHURCH DOCTRINE AS 
TO MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.* 


BY GEORGE SERRELL, LL.D. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), July, 1895. 


THE three publications named _ below,t 
which have recently appeared in rapid suc- 
cession, testify to the increasing interest 
felt in the Church of England on the ques- 
tion of marriage. ‘Their order in respect 
of magnitude and comprehensiveness is the 
reverse of their order in date. First came 
the Report to the Convocation of York, 
dealing solely with the question of divorce, 
then the small volume by Dean Luckock, 
embracing the questions both of divorce 
and of prohibited degrees, and, lastly, the 
treatise in which my friend Mr. Watkins, 
now the Senior Chaplain of the Cathedral 
of Allahabad, presents us with a systematic 
view of the fundamental laws of Christian 
marriage. ‘The special topics of the Report 
and of Dr. Luckock’s book are dealt with 
not less fully in Mr. Watkins’s treatise (ex- 
cept, indeed, that he does not argue them 
on the basis of expediency, or enter into 
the minutie of English law), and in addi- 
tion they are there presented in their place 
and connection as parts of the general 
** Catholic” theory. While less copious 
than Dr. Luckock’s book in references to 
Talmudical and other Jewish authorities, 
Mr. Watkins’s work is at various points 
illustrated by interesting comparisons and 
contrasts of Christian with Hindu and Mus- 
sulman laws. And as proceeding from an 
advanced member of that Sacerdotalist party 
which is already, I conceive, the prevalent 
and still the growing party among the Eng- 
lish clergy, its utterances, even where one 
may least agree with them, are worth 
study asa sign of the times. I need, there- 
fore, I think, make no further apology for 
giving the chief place, in an examination 
of these three publications, to Mr. Wat- 
kins’s book, and referring to the others by 
the way, when travelling over those parts 
of the whole field which are common to his 
work with one or both of the other two. 
There is the less need to deal with them 
separately, as their arguments and views, 
so far as their subjects extend, are gener- 
ally the same as his. 

Large as Mr. Watkins’s book is (over 700 





* By permission of the Leonard Scott Publication Co. 

+ “ Holy Matrimony: a Treatise on the Divine Laws of 
Marriage.” By Oscar D. Watkins, M A., a Senior Chaplain 
on Her Majesty's Bengal Establishment. 1895 

““ The History of Marriage, Jewish and Christian, in relation 
to Divorce and certain Forbidden Degrees.** By Herbert 
Mortimer Luckock, D.D., Dean of Lichfield. 1894. 

** Report on Divorce, as received by the Lower House of the 
Convocation of York.”’ 
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pages), the main structure of it is very 
simple. It rests on the distinction of what 
the author calls ‘‘ the three characters of 
marriage as found in history.’’ .'These are 
—(1) Marriage in the state of Innocence— 
in the garden of Eden—that is, in Mr, 
Watkins’s view, marriage as originally in- 
stituted by God; (2) Marriage after the 
Fall and outside Christianity, which mar- 
riage, the author holds, presents always, or 
nearly always, some falling-off from the 
high ideal of the Eden marriage ; and (3) 
Christian marriage, wherein that ideal is 
restored, and, indeed, the life-long charac- 
ter of the union is brought into clearer ex- 
pression than in the original marriage, 
Being the Paradise marriage perfected, 
whatever was of the essence of marriage in 
Paradise, that, and only that, is of the es- 
sence of marriage to Christians. 

To many minds such a statement of the 
plan of the book must seem of itself suffi- 
cient to dispense with the necessity of fur- 
ther heeding the author. If the duty of 
conjugal fidelity is only as certain as the 
truth of that ‘* history” which tells us of 
the garden in Eden, the woman formed out 
of man’s rib, and the talking serpent, it 
would seem to many of us a poor outlook 
for morality. To Mr. Watkins, however 
(as also apparently to Dr. Luckock, though 
he speaks of Eve’s formation as described 
under a ‘‘ figure’’), the truth of this narra- 
tive is not a matter open to question ; and, 
therefore, sandy as one may think the very 
foundation of his treatise, it is necessary, 
for fair criticism, to consider how far, 
granted his assumptions, he succeeds in 
making out his case. 

The essentials of marriage, as understood 
by Christians, are to be found, Mr. Wat- 
kins tells us, in the marriage in Paradise. 
What are these essentials? He affirms 
them to be two, consent and consummation. 
Where these are, there, he says, are all the 
essentials of marriage as instituted by God, 
provided, that is, that the parties are un- 
fallen, as in Paradise, or restored to grace, 
as in the case of Christians. As to the 
consent, this must be, of course, consent to 
marriage ; that is, the parties must intend 
to marry and understand that they are 
marrying. Such consent, too, must be free 
and not induced by fear or coercion ; the 
parties must understand that they are iree 
not to be united ; then and then only will 
their union rivet them together as husband 
and wife. Where have we the proof of the 
consent and the consummation in the par 
rative of Genesis? The Elohist tells us 
that God created man male and female and 
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directed them to be fruitful and multiply ; 
which, to any one who reads the narratives 
of the Elohist (Gen. i. 1-ii. 3) and the Jah- 
vist (ii. 4-iv. 26) as one, would indeed es- 
tablish that it was the divine intention that 
Adam and Eve should be united ; but the 
latter narrative (iv. 1) certainly suggests, 
at least, that their actnal union did not 
take place till after the expulsion from 
Paradise, to admit which would be, on Mr. 
Watkins’s principles, to admit that mar- 
riage never occurred (though it may have 
been contemplated) in the state of Inno- 
cence at all. .This point Mr. Watkins has 
argued, but he has not touched at all on 
the obvious necessity of proving that Adam 
and Eve ever consented to be husband and 
wife. 

The proof that they did would appear to 
turn wholly on the sentence, ‘‘ Therefore 
shall a man leave his father and mother 
and cleave unto’’ (or, as Dr. Luckock ren- 
ders it, ‘‘ be glued to,’’ ‘‘ be soldered, in- 
separably joined to’’) ‘‘ his wife, and they 
twain shall be one flesh.’’ If this verse 
were set aside, the remainder of the facts 
stated would be wholly insufficient to estab- 
lish marriage. Weshould then have merely 
—Adam alone, lacking an adequate com- 
panion—a woman brought to him by God 
—Adam recognising her as formed out of 
his body—and, after a greater or less inter- 
val, the two uniting in sexual intercourse. 
If the above verse is merely the comment 
of the writer, some hundreds of years after 
the event recorded, it does not carry the 
question of consent any farther. But if it 
is a declaration made at the time, whether 
by Adam, or (as Christ is reported* to 
have said) by God, it does at least consti- 
tute a fundamental declaration as to the 
nature of marriage, and the union of Adam 
and Eve subsequent to it—supposing that 
it was a declaration made to them, or by 
one of them to the other—might perhaps 
be fairly construed into a consent to be 
bound by it, if, at least, they knew that 
they had any option in the matter. The 
narrative, however, gives no idea whatever 
of their having any such knowledge. As 
to Eve, in particular, her attitude in the 
matter is wholly passive. She is brought 
to the man, she listens (we will suppose) to 
a declaration as to the closeness of the 
union into which she is to enter with him, 
and after a time he consummates the union. 





* I say, reported : the words attributed to Jesus by Mat- 
thew are not confirmed by Mark’s (the only other) report, and 
they attribute to Jesus what is tantamount to an assertion 
that the Pharisees could ‘ read,” that God said the words— 
which, as far as the Bible is concerned, they could not. 
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If this union contains all the essentials of 
marriage, the necessary inference, [ submit, 
must be that the woman’s consent is quite 
immaterial ; and St. Paul appears to have 
been of much the same opinion when he 
treats it as a matter entirely within the op- 
tion of a father whether he will give his 
daughter in marriage or keep her a virgin. 
That the consent of both parties is one of 
the essentials of marriage is a doctrine for 
which Christendom, I take it, is indebted, 
not to the Hebrew Scriptures, but to the 
Roman Law. 

Mr. Watkins maintains that in the orig- 
inal marriage both polygamy and divorce 
were ‘‘ excluded’’—which is necessary as a 
basis for his subsequently treating those 
practices as being, not only for Christians, 
but for all the race, sinful deviatious from 
the original type. That they were not pro- 
vided for may be allowed, but to say that 
they were impliedly forbidden—and forbid- 
den, as Mr. Watkins’s theory requires, un- 
der all conditions—seems to be going quite 
beyond the evidence. As to polygamy, it 
is to be remembered that the one eapress 
commandment given about the first mar- 
riage is, ‘‘ Be fruitful and multiply.” 
‘here cannot be said to be at the utmost 
more than—if indeed there is as much as— 
an implied prohibition on taking two wives. 
If, then, a man’s first wife proved barren, 
might he not justly say that obedience to 
the primal law of marriage required him to 
take another? If one of the two laws must 
give way, surely it must be the implied and 
not the express one. Or if, after a time, 
through deaths in war, hunting, or other- 
wise, the number of men came to fall below 
that of the women, it is clear that all the 
women could not obey the original mandate 
of fruitfulness except by the union of two 
or more toone man. What would appear, 
on the Genesis theory, to have been forbid- 
den at the outset, and therefore (if, indeed, 
the original laws were to be binding on 
every person) to have been essentially sin- 
ful, was not polygamy but celibacy or life- 
long virginity. 

The statement that divorce was excluded 
rests on the fundamental principle already 
cited, of the close union of husband and 
wife ‘‘ in one flesh.”” The assertion of that 
principle—if, as I have said before, such 
assertion belonged to the times of the first 
marriage—might indeed imply that neither 
of the parties was to be the cause of a breach 
of the union. It surely, however, could 
not be said to involve the principle that no 
violation, by one, of the duties of the union 
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could afford the other a right to terminate 
it. It might well be said by a believer in 
Scripture that it was part of God’s will, on 
the formation of man, that he should not 
shed human blood ; but this would not im- 
ply that a murderer might not be put to 
death. To say, therefore, that all divorce 
—not merely divorce on mere caprice, but 
also divorce for all manner of matrimonial 
offence —was essentially sinful, is going far 
beyond what can be warranted by the funda- 
mental theory. ‘That the principle of hus- 
band and wife being one flesh should be 
supposed adequate to support such a con- 
clusion is yet more surprising when we find 
that—according to Mr. Watkins’s inter- 
pretation, which appears to be the preva- 
lent ‘* Catholic” interpretation—this ‘‘ one- 
ness of flesh” is no exclusive attribute of 
the marriage state at all. 

This last point, though of a somewhat 
delicate nature, is a point that it seems es- 
sential to dwell upon. So much of the ar- 
gument as to the unlawfulness of divorce 
and of marriages within certain degrees of 
affinity turns on the proposition that ‘‘ hus- 
band and wife are one flesh’’ that it becomes 
essential to know exactly what is the mean- 
ing of the proposition, and in what sense 
and in what alone it is necessarily true. It 
may be merely a powerful metaphor for ex- 
pressing the intense closeness of the union 
which exists in a perfect marriage, and 
which exists in greater and greater degree 
in other marriages in proportion as they ap- 
proach to perfection. Such union is com- 
posed of many elements; the physical 
union, though a most material item, is by 
no means the whole; in addition, the mu- 
tual love, the fact that the two lives are to 
be lived together, the constant interchange 
of thought and influence, the habitual en- 
deavours to gratify each other’s wishes, the 
children who are children of both, all com- 
bine together to weld the two persons in a 
close union, a union which can only be 
fitly likened to that existing between the 
different members of one body, and is there- 
fore called a union in one flesh. 

This, however, is not what in Mr. Wat- 
kins’s view is meant by the statement that 
husband and wife are one flesh. To him 
the *‘ one flesh’’ expresses a state which the 
physical union, without more, is sufficient 
to bring about. So that, while it is true 
that a man and his wife are one flesh (for, 
in this view, the woman is not the wife till 
the union is completed), it is equally true 
that a man and his mistress are one flesh, 
nay, that a man and the harlot with whom 
he has spent one night, and whom he never 
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contemplates — again, are one flesh.* 
It surely deprives the phrase of all power of 
bringing dignity, beauty, solemnity, or 
binding force to the marriage state, if the 
wife is to understand that she is one flesh 
with her husband, only as a kept mistress, 
or a casual prostitute, would have been one 
flesh with him. 

Taking the proposition to mean what 
Mr. Watkins holds it to mean—putting the 
proposition, in fact, into its proper form, 
that the union of a man and a woman, with 
or without marriage, renders them one flesh 
—is the proposition true or false? If ‘‘ one 
flesh’’ is not a metaphor, it is the expres- 
sion of a fact, and can be brought to the 
test of experience. That their union may 
have powerfully and abidingly affected 
them both, is of course perfectly true. But 
to justify our speaking of any two objects as 
united into one, something much more is 
needed than that they should, by mutual 
or common action at some past time, have 
profoundly and materially affected each 
other’s future. It is necessary that they 
should be so related that each of them has 
now a material effect on the other, that it 
is impossible to deal completely with one of 
them without taking the other into account. 
The hand and the foot are united in one 
body, and a wound in the hand may cause 
blood-poisoning in the whole body and re- 
sult in the death and corruption of the 
foot. Wessex and Essex are united in one 
political State of England, and if Wessex 
advocates and carries any line of policy or 
of legislation, Essex will feel the effect of 
it. No such permanent mutual relations 
are established between two persons solely 
by the fact that they have at some past 
time united in sexual intercourse. The 
lover may catch the small-pox the next day, 
but if he and his beloved do not meet again, 
her skin may remain as brilliant asever. If 
the husband who has gone out to Africa 
meets with an accident, the surgeon who 
attends him is not concerned to know 
whether the wife left behind in England is 
living or dead. Physical unity between the 
two, merely because of their past union, 
there certainly is not. Moral unity there 
may be just as little. They may have gone 
their separate ways from the day of the vital 
meeting: their aims in life, their plans, 
their hopes, their surroundings, may be to- 
tally separate ; they may not have a single 
joint interest ; either of them may pass out 
of life without the event affecting the other. 


——— 





* See, to the same effect, the citation from Whitby’s Com- 
mentary, at page 95 of the Report. 
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Or, each may be a potent and ever-present 
factor in the life of the other, not because 
they are one, but because they are two— 
two constant, bitter, irreconcilable foes ; 
one only in this, that you cannot tell the 
story of either without telling that of both. 
To say, therefore, as Mr. Watkins and those 
of the same school say, that the union of 
man and woman does of itself render them 
one flesh— whether for life, or until either 
of them is similarly united to some third 
person, he does not inform us—is, I sub- 
mit, a proposition so inconsistent with the 
facts of life that it can only be adequately 
met by a direct contradiction. 

Nor, of course, even if we limit ourselves 
to husband and wife, can we say, with jus- 
tification-from experience, that they neces- 
sarily are one flesh. We can only say, as 
is said in Genesis, that they shall be—that 
is, they are to be—the more and more they 
live worthily of the relation between them, 
the more and more will they be bound to- 
gether into so close and intimate and mu- 
tually influential a relation as may be lik- 
ened to that of two parts of the same living 
body. Some may think this explanation 
of the phrase very inadequate, but I know 
of no fuller one that can be shown to be in 
harmony with the facts of life. 

Of marriage in its second character—mar- 
riage after the Fall and outside Christianity 
—Mr. Watkins says much that invites criti- 
cism, for which there is here no space. It 
is important, however, to notice that a sur- 
vey of non-Christian marriages leads him 
to the conclusion, as matter of fact, that 
in no case, heathen or Jewish, does such 
marriage exclude the possibility of polygamy 
and divorce—one or other, if not both, 
being always held theoretically admissible. 
He mentions, however, the interesting fact 
that, “* putting aside legal possibility, there 
is a considerable population of Hindus to 
whom polygamy and divorce are alike for- 
eign,” so that ‘“‘a large number of Hindus 
may be said to contratt marriage without a 
thought of the possibility of either.”’ To 
even the highest of these non-Christian 
unions he denies the character of *‘ holy”’ 
matrimony. In the view of his theology— 
a sadly gross and material view, as it seems 
to me—the holiness of marriage entirely de- 
pends on the two parties to it having re- 
ceived Christian baptism. He does not 
even postulate Christian belief. ‘The mar- 
riage of a couple of atheists and debauchees, 
provided they were both baptized, though 
im’ unconscious infancy, is to him ‘‘ holy” 
matrimony, the marriage of two pious but 
unbaptized Quakers is not. All marriage 
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outside Christianity he describes as “ cursed” 
with a ‘‘character of desolation,’’ even 
where inspired by mutual Jove and tender- 
ness, and hallowed by gratitude to heaven 
for the past and trust in it for the future. 
He has, it is true, the condescension to re- 
ject the view that would ‘ stigmatise non- 
Christian marriages as mere unions of for- 
nication’’ ; but he dismisses it with no se- 
verer censure than the remark that ‘‘ this 
would be indeed a superficial view.” A 
‘* superficial’ view, forsooth! as though 
on the surface the things were very similar ; 
as though it were not very easy, at the first 
blush of the matter, to see the difference 
between the relation of Jacob and Rachel, 
or of Collatinus and Lucretia, and the rela- 
tion, say, of Cassio and Bianca. He does, 
however, acknowledge that, ‘‘ with all their 
defects,’’ non-Christian marriages ‘‘ retain 


. certain features of the original divine insti- 


tution, of which they are so far forth sur- 
vivals,” and should as far as possible be 
maintained and not “‘ thrown contemptu- 
ously aside.’” He can say nothing more for 
them than this. Butsuch narrowness must 


not surprise us: it is but the natural out- 
come of the sacerdotalist view of religion, 
which makes little of ‘‘ fearing God and 
working righteousness” in comparison with 
being the object of phrases and rites sup- 


posed to be capable, apart from character, 
of placing men in the ‘‘ kingdom of heaven.” 

On entering upon the subject of Chris- 
tian matrimony, we might expect that now, 
at least, if not before, the author would ad- 
dress himself to two questions, allied but 
distinct, which seem to be fundamental in 
determining the proper view of marriage. 
One is the question whether the state of 
marriage is, as many religious persons have 
thought, an essentially lower state than 
that of virginity ; whether it is a state al- 
lowed, indeed, but allowed as « concession 
to human infirmity—a state, therefore, 
which—as all Christians are bound to aim 
at perfection—none ought to embrace who 
has reason to believe that he or she can live 
a life of celibacy without falling into sin, 
or without at least being hindered in piety. 
This view, countenanced by sundry passages 
in the writings of St. Paul, and possibly by 
one utterance of Christ’s—who says, ap- 
parently of the life of virginity, ‘‘ He that 
is able to receive it, let him receive it’’— 
seems to be the natural outcome of the view 
which treats sexual desire and its gratifica- 
tion as something essentially shameful ; 
which holds, in the words of the Church 
Article, that ‘‘ concupiscence and lust hath 
of itself the nature of sin’’—of itself, and, 
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therefore, not merely when allowed to gain 
the mastery, when indulged to excess, or 
when yielded to without due restraints and 
limitations. Many, I believe, who see no 
difficulty in the fact that Christ felt hun- 
ger, would think it almost blasphemous to 
imagine that He ever felt sexual desire— 
though, if He did not, it is untrue, in a 
most vital particular, that He was in all 
points tempted like as others are. Mr. 
Watkins once or twice brushes the skirts of 
this question, but he never’ grapples plainly 
with it, and rather leaves the impression 
that he accepts the premiss—the sinful 
character of sexual desire—but not the 
conclusion—that every man and woman for 
whom it is possible should lead a life of 
chaste celibacy. It was not to be expected 
that one so devoted as he to Church tradi- 
tions should accept the view that sexual de- 
sire no more ‘‘ hath of itself the nature of 
. sin’? than hunger has; but in so large a 
work as this it would seem reasonable to 
expect an explicit handling of a topic so 
vital to the dignity of marriage. Mr. Wat- 
kins comments on very many texts: it is 
strange that he never refers to that which 
stands at the forefront of St. Paul’s words 
on marriage, ‘‘ It is good for a man not to 
touch a woman ;” a statement echoed a few 
lines below, “I say, therefore, to the un- 
married and widows, it is good for them if 
they abide even as I.” 

More vital yet to the thorough treatment 
of marriage is the other question which is 
here ignored—the very grave and solemn 
guestion whether, to every person and at 
every time, chastity is a possibility—wheth- 
er sexual passion does not under certain cir- 
cumstances rise to the full sway and to the 
morally irresponsible character of a frenzy. 
Mr. Watkins assumes throughout the vol- 
ume that it never does so: that wherever 
there is no lawful outlet for that passion, it 
is possible to suppress it. This, I conceive, 
is a position too questionable—I say no 
more—to be taken as of course and without 
argument or proof. It is a question on 
which physiology may have its word to say ; 
and it is, I fear, no light complaint to make 
against a treatise on marriage that of ac- 
quaintance with physiology the author 
shows no sign from beginning toend. But 
apart from physiology, the documents on 
which Mr. Watkins does rely are such as 
suggest the question. The impossibility, 
for most persons, of tne solitary life is 
pointed at apparently in the words of Jesus, 
when replying to the disciples’ suggestion 
that it is not good to marry :—‘‘ All men 
cannot receive this saying save they to 
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whom it is given He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it.”” It is sug- 
gested in the statement that the husband 
who puts away his wife ‘‘ causeth her to 
commit adultery’’—‘‘ makes her commit it,” 
as the literal reading is. Above all, what 
mean those words in the Anglican service 
which state that marriage was ordained 
‘*that such persons as have not the gift of 
continency might marry and keep them- 
selves undefiled members of Christ’s body’’ ? 
They seem obviously to imply that not to 
all persons—not even to all who are ‘‘ mem- 
bers of Christ’s body,”’ and have, therefore, 
the pervading grace which on Mr. Watkins’s 
theory belongs to all such—is there given 
the power to live ‘‘ undefiled’’ without mar- 
riage. Hence it would at first sight appear 
to follow that if circumstances at any time 
preclude such persons from marriage—or, 
which touches the present book still more 
closely, preclude marriage from being to 
them the resource which it is designed to be 
—a law which requires of them chastity is 
a law which cogit ad impossibilia. Mr. 
Watkins, however, might truly say that the 
statement that all persons have not the gift 
of continency is quite compatible with the 
statement that wherever a person is so 
placed that marriage is, literally or in effect, 
cut off from him, God will be ready to be- 
stow on him the gift of continency, and en- 
able him to keep, if he will, the divine com- 
mands. As the latter statement cannot be 
disproved, it follows that the Anglican 
Prayer-book does not impliedly admit that 
any person is so placed as to be absolutely 
unable to lead a stainless life. But if this 
statement cannot be disproved, as little, I 
conceive, can it be proved. The general 
voice of humanity, I take it, affirms that 
we have here an impulse which in intensity 
of force stands quite alone. It may be that, 
under certain conditions, ordinary man can 
no more withstand it than he can with- 
stand the constraining force of a torture 
from which he can deliver himself by his 
own act. As there is, to most men, some 
point at which the torture becomes unen- 
durable, so it may be—I say no more—that 
there is to most men some point at which 
the impulse becomes irresistible. Mr. Wat- 
kins probably could not do otherwise than 
assume—if he could not prove—the oppo- 
site of this, yet the doubt whether that as- 
sumption accords with the fact must, one 
would suppose, haunt many readers and 
sap their confidence in his conclusions. 
When he tells us that the husband whose 
wife is to him no wife must await her de- 
cease before he satisfies the imperious de- 
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mands of nature, the question—never faced 
in this volume—will rise up in the mind— 
Is it certain that he always can ? 

As the volume before us is a treatise only 
on the divine laws of marriage, Mr. Wat- 
kins, when he addresses himself to the ques- 
tion what elements are needful to constitute 
a marriage, of course considers only what 
are essential by ‘‘ divine’’ law—not disput- 
ing that States or Churches may superadd 
other requirements. And these divine es- 
sentials—assuming that both parties to the 
union are already Christians, that is bap- 
tized—he pronounces to be two, and two 
only—consent and consummation. LEccle- 
siastical benediction, or the solemnisation 
of marriage in a consecrated building, or in 
the presence of a priest—a condition no- 
where required in Scripture—he shows, by 
an elaborate and interesting historical dis- 
quisition, to have been likewise unknown 
as an essential of marriage in the earliest 
days of Christianity.* Consent to marry— 
mutual and free consent—though, as | have 
said, it seems impossible to find it in the 
prototype of marriage, the union in Para- 
dise, needs little comment here, but Mr. 
Watkins's contention that a marriage un- 
consummated is no marriage calls for am- 
pler‘consideration. The peculiarity here— 
and here only in the book—is that, what- 


ever may be said for his proposition, on 
grounds both of Scripture and of reason, 
he has to contend against a prevailing 
weight of opposition in the Church, at 
least from the time when the subject began 


to be fully considered. This, of course, he 
disputes, and attempts indeed to show that, 
properly understood, the Church is on his 
side ; theorists he owns are mostly against 
him, but the practice of the Church he 
claims in his support. And one relevant 
fact he does indeed adduce for his view— 
the fact that an unconsummated marriage 
everywhere was, and in the Western Church 
a consummated marriage was not, held to 
be dissoluble if one party wished to enter 
the monastic life. But, if this view were 
the regular Church view, it should appear 
In the decisions of the Church courts on 
nullity and on remarriage. fle should be 
able to show us, either that on proof of 
non-consummation of a marriage, the courts 
would, if desired, decree its nullity, or that 
if the validity of a marriage were disputed 
on the ground of an alleged prior marriage, 





., 2 He is here in conflict with Dr. Luckock, who affirms that 

‘from the very beginning of Christianity” the presence of 
bishop or priest to conduct a wedding was “ indispensable.” 
The Doctor even goes so far as to refer, as to a fact that cannot 
be doubted, to “the benediction which”’ Christ ** gave to the 
bride and bridegroom at Cana of Galilee !"" 
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it was a conclusive answer to show that such 
prior marriage had never been consum- 
mated. Neither of these propositions can 
he substantiate by a single dictum or de- 
cision. How, then, it may be asked, can 
he claim that the courts support his the- 
ory? Simply because they would decree a 
marriage to be null where there was a per- 
manent incapacity for consummation. To 
say, however, that a mariage is null which 
cannot be consummated is widely different 
from saying that one is null which merely 
has not been. ‘The former proposition can 
be supported, without in the least implying 
the latter, simply by reference to the griev- 
ous hardship to the party who has lost all 
chance of an alliance elsewhere, and has 
not obtained, as was expected, an effective 
union here. If Mr. Watkins’s theory were 
the Church theory, a judicial declaration of 
nullity would have needed proof of non- 
consummation only, and it would never 
have been needful to go further into the 
difficult and repulsive task of proving in- 
capacity. The very existence of incapacity 
as a recognised ground for suits of nullity 
shows that mere non-consummation was not 
a sufficient ground, and, instead of support- 
ing, overthrows Mr. Watkins’s theory. 

If his theory had been the Church the- 
ory, it would obviously have come promi- 
nently to the front in the celebrated Essex 
nullity suit in the time of JamesI. The 
King, himself not ignorant of ecclesiastical 
law, was eager for the marriage between 
the Earl and Countess to be declared null ; 
strong and disgraceful pressure was put on 
all the judges to give such a decision ; the 
archbishop, conscientious but timid, shrank 
from prostituting his office by an unwar- 
rantable decision, but shrank also from giv- 
ing, if he could possibly avoid it, a decision 
adverse to the wishes of the Crown. Yet, 
although no one appears to have doubted 
that the marriage had never been consum- 
mated, no one, so far as | know, of all the 
learned and all the servile members of the 
court appears to have supposed that this 
alone could possibly be a sufficient basis for 
declaring the marriage null. Even the 
theory of witchcraft, inducing a special and 
limited incapacity, was deemed a more 
plausible basis for the desired decision. On 
the good name of Bishop Andrewes, the 
judgment of nullity, in which he concurred, 
has been deemed to cast aslur. Is it cred- 
itable that all this would have been so, if 
the principle for which Mr. Watkins con- 
tends had been the recognised doctrine of 
the Church ? 

We therefore arrive, as it seems, at the 
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curious result, that of the two elements 
which alone Mr. Watkins recognises as es- 
sential to marriage, one is not recognised 
in Scripture and the other is rejected by 
the ‘* Catholic’’ Church. 

The elements essential to constitute a 
marriage—without which a marriage is not 
valid—are perhaps all that, if we were read- 
ing a law-book, we could expect to find con- 
sidered. But a religious treatise is surely 
defective if it does not go on to inquire 
whether there are not also certain condi- 
tions, positive and negative, essential in or- 
der that a marriage should be justifiable. Is 
a person justified in marrying another for 
whom he or she has no love—in bartering 
his or her person for money, rank, position, 
or even for benefits to relations? Is he 
justified in entering oa a union likely to 
result in misery to children—whether from 
want of means of support, or from the pres- 
ence in either party of some terrible physi- 
cal taint? Is he justified in marrying 
where he, or to his knowledge his partner, 
is under obligations of honour to marry 
some third person instead? ‘These are grave 
questions on which Mr. Watkins never 
touches; but that they are topics with 
which ‘‘ the divine laws of Marriage’ have 
no eoncern—is he prepared to affirm so 
much? It may be that they are not treated 
of by Fathers or Councils ; if the fact be 
so, it seems to show the unwisdom of look- 
ing for instruction in Christian duty only 
to the Basils and the Augustines, and neg- 
lecting the ethical lessons of the Thackerays 
and the Mills. 

In his chapters on Divorce and Remar- 
riage Mr. Watkins displays a zeal, and an 
endeavour at exhaustive thoroughness, 
which stamp these as being for him the 
most vital portions of his book. He deals 
with the subject separately, as it affects the 
marriages of Christians and those of non- 
Christians, and as to the former he stoutly 
maintains, in company with Dr. Luckock 
and the Report, the view that divorce, in 
the sense of dissolution of marriage—on 
which must logically follow the possibility 
for both parties of remarriage—is in no 
case admissible. He starts by grappling 
boldly with the text which stands most in 
his way (Matt. xix. 9), which, as it appears 
in the Authorised Version, declares that 
** Whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery.’’ Of this 
text there are various readings, in some of 
which there is no reference to the excep- 
tion, and in some no reference to remar- 
riage. All these are here carefully collected 
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and set out in full, from ancient manu- 
scripts, early versions, and citations by the 
early Fathers. The results are succinctly 
presented in a tabular form, showing ata 
glance which of the authorities support, on 
each passage of the text, the received read- 
ing, or an alternative one. The table 
shows, no doubt, great variations : it shows 
also, I venture to think, on every point, a 
decided preponderance of authority for the 
received text. This being so, it comes on 
us as a surprise to find, when we turn the 
leaf, that Mr. Watkins's conclusion is 
merely that the text is too uncertain to be 
of any use in the dispute at all! Certainly 
this appears a somewhat easy mode of set- 
ting aside the most troublesome witness. 
It is not as strong a witness against Mr. 
Watkins’s views as it appears in the Aun- 
thorised Version, but it is a witness against 
them still, and it seems a little too much 
that he should ask us practically to runa 
pen through it. Nor can one readily con- 
cede to him that the last clause of the verse, 
** he that marrieth a woman put away com- 
mitteth adultery,’ refers to all divorced 
wives without exception, or endorse the 
comment, ‘‘ that the adulteress is to be 
excluded from its scope is merely a conjec- 
ture to support a foregone conclusien.” 
That an exception specified once in a sen- 
tence is to be understood as running through 
the whole, though the speaker may not 
say, as a Jaw-deed would, ‘* except as afore- 
said,’’ is a view that it would often be 
pedantry to doubt ; and if, as here or in 
Matt. v. 32, by repeating the exception we 
make the whole coherent, it is naturally to 
be supposed that the repetition was intend- 
ed. Of this latter passage, Matt. ¥. 32, 
which makes no mention of remarriage, but 
condemns the man who puts away his wife, 
except for fornication, Mr. Watkins says 
that no inference can be drawn favouring 
his remarriage. But here and elsewhere 
he seems to overlook one material consid- 
eration, which is overlooked also by Dr. 
Luckock and the Report. None of them 
notices that if the Christian law as to di- 
vorce is as strict as the Church has gener- 
ally held it to be, then the Christian law as 
to separation is much more strict than the 
Church has held it to be. } 
There is evidently something which Christ 
means to allow in case of fornication and 
of that only. If it is not dissolution of 
marriage (involving the right of remar- 
riage), it must be separation of life. 
Christ’s law would then be—Divorce, in n0 
case ; separation, in case of adultery only. 
But this latter conclusion the Church has 
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repudiated. The English Ecclesiastical 
Courts, down to the date of the Divorce 
Act, allowed divorce (as now understood) 
not at all, but separation for adultery or 
for cruelty. Now if the Church was right 
on the former point, it was clearly wrong 
on the latter. If the relief that Christ 
allowed in case of fornication only was not 
divorce but merely separation, then the 
Church ought not to have sanctioned sepa- 
ration for cruelty : it ought to have taught, 
aud Mr. Watkins ought here to teach— 
though he never does—that however bru- 
tally a husband may have ill-treated his 
wife, however a wife may, by personal as- 
saults, by drunken fury, by foul abuse, have 
made her husband’s life a burden to him, 
yet as long as there has been no unchastity, 
the injured spouse is bound to continue 
living with his or her tormentor. From 
so monstrous and cruel a conclusion the 
Church shrank, and probably Mr. Watkins 
would shrink. Yet if the words of Matt v. 
32 do not mean this—if they do not mean 
that a man may live apart from his wife in 
case of her fornication, but not in the case 
of any other misconduct of hers—they must 
mean that in that one case, but in no 
other, he can have some relief other than 
separation—and what can that be but a dis- 
solution of the marriage? And thus Matt. 
v. 32 reinforces the inference drawn from 
the current reading of Matt. xix. 9. 

A similar objection presents itself to the 
theory, offered as a possible explanation of 
Matt. v. 32 by Dr. Luckock and the Report, 
that Christ was there referring to the right 
of a husband under the Jewish law (as miti- 
gated by custom) to repudiate a wife whom 
he fuund not to be a virgin at the time of 
marriage. This was, these writers say, 
practically not a divorce but a declaration of 
nullity. Are we then to understand Christ 
as declaring that in case of prenuptial un- 
chastity, and in that case only, a Jewish 
marriage de facto might be declared a nul- 
lity, and that a husband might not equally 
“put away” a wife for incapacity for mar- 
riage or for too close kinship? I may add 
that the view, adopted by the Report from 
Dr. von Déllinger, that the word rendered 
“ fornication’? never means adultery, but 
only prenuptial incontinence, would ap- 
pear, by Mr. Watkins’s citations from pa- 
tristic literature, to be wholly untenable. 

I submit, therefore, that in support of 
the lawfulness of remarriage after divorce 
for adultery, we have both the passages from 
Matthew. Against these there are of course 
to be set two passages from Mark and Luke 
which are undoubtedly irreconcilable with 
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them, and a passage from St. Paul suggest- 
ing that he understood Jesus as Mark and 
Luke do.. If, however, as the net result, 
we come to the conclusion that it is impos- 
sible to ascertain what was the mind of 
Jesus on the subject, this is practically a 
judgment against Mr. Watkins, as the bur- 
den of proof is on him.* Whether, indeed, 
if he could make it clear that Jesus as un- 
reservedly and without exception prohibits 
remarriage after divorce as Lle prohibits re- 
sistance to the infliction of evil—so that the 
innocent divorcee who remarries would be 
as Clearly a transgressor of His commands 
as the peaceable citizen who defends him- 
self against a garrotter, or who applies for 
an injunction to protect his ** ancient 
lights’’—whether, if the mind of Jesus 
were expressed as uniformly on the one 
point as on the other, it could claim from 
Christians any more regard on the one 
point than is given it on the other, might 
be an interesting inquiry. If we are told 
in the one case that His sweeping mandates 
are of course to be understood with such 
limitations as the common sense of man- 
kind will furnish, it is not clear why we 
might not say the same of even a total pro- 
hibition of divorce. 

Our authors might answer : ‘‘ Because on 
the latter point the divinely-inspired Church 
is against you. She has shown from the 
earliest times that she understands her Lord 
to proclaim the absolute indissolubility of 
marriage (except by death), and that she 
accepts His teaching in its perfect literal- 
ness.”” Qn this point the ordinary reader 
will probably be satisfied with such a suc- 
cinct view of the tenets of Church writers 
and councils as is presented in the Report 
(borrowing, by permission, from the work 
of Dr. Kingdon), or Dr. Luckock ; but 
those who seek a detailed and monumental 
exposition will perhaps agree that the pro- 
nouncements of the Churcht were never 
before placed so fully and so clearly before 
the reader as in Mr. Watkins’s work. The 
subject is treated in successive sections. In 
each section we are first supplied with a co- 
pious selection of extracts, verbatim and in 
the originals, from the writings of individ- 
uals or the decrees of ecclesiastical gather- 
ings. These are followed by the author’s 
commentary or running version, in which 





* Into the grave and important question of the good and 
evil of divorce, on social grounds, 1 do not propose here to 
enter. There is undoubtedly much weight in the facts collect- 
ed and set out in the Report, but of course only the case 
against the Divorce Acts is there presented. 

+ Lsay “the pronouncements of the Charch” for brevity. 
As a matter of fact, nearly the whole of the decrees of coun- 
cils and synods are, x8 far as appears, the voice of the clergy 
alone ; and the clergy without the laity are not the Church. 
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the position, date, and character of each 
separate authority is set out, that the reader 
may appreciate its utterances the better for 
knowing its surroundings and standpoint, 
and then the gist of the views expressed is 
_ put clearly before him. If he wishes to 
check the correctness of Mr. Watkins’s ex- 
positions of the doctrines of divine or of 
synod, he has the original at hand that he 
may do so; if he is prepared to dispense 
with such a test, he need but peruse a con- 
secutive and flowing history. Of the au- 
thorities thus collected, I may shortly say 
that down to the time of Constantine they 
exhibit a unanimous agreement in holding 
marriage indissoluble and remarriage after 
divorce as consequently inadmissible—and 
this while the law of the land treated mar- 
riage as dissoluble at any moment, simply 
by consent. After the time of Constantine 
some voices are heard which break the una- 
nimity, but the general feeling is the same as 
in the earlier period. By degrees, however, 
the Eastern Church, apparently overshad- 
owed by the close presence of the civil pow- 
er, accepts the modified State law which 
admits of divorce, for various specified 
causes—not only for adultery—though it 
resists and finally conquers the legislative 
permission of divorce by consent. In the 
West, however, the earlier and stricter view 
prevails, triumphing over barbarian cus- 
toms, often of the laxest type. In the 
British Isles, before the Conquest, there is 
much diversity of opinion in the Church, 
but with the closer connection with Rome 
that follows on the Conquest, the views of 
the Western Church become the recognised 
views of the English Church, and no change 
in the tenets of the Church is made either 
at or after the Reformation. 

As history, this survey and the corre- 
sponding briefer surveys by Dr. Luckock 
and in the Report are interesting and valu- 
able, but of course they are not presented 
to us as history merely. What is consid- 
ered to be their precise weight as authority 


is not so evident. As long as the voice of, 


the Church is unanimous on the subject, 
one can understand—whatever one may 
think of it—the view that such voice is the 
voice of the Spirit of God; but on this 
principle the first period, closing with the 
decrees of the Council of Elvira, about 306 
A.D., would have determined where the 
truth lay ; the subsequent history could at 
best only leave the matter where it was, and 
wher once the voice of the Church has be- 
come divided, its use as authority would 
seem to be necessarily gone. 


[Aucust, 


And even as to the weight to be attached 
to the opinion of the earliest centuries, it is 
difficult properly to criticise a view of their 
authority which nowhere shows itself in 
any distinct and tangible form. Speaking 
elsewhere of another topic—the remarriages 
of widowers or widows—Mr. Watkins says 
that, ‘‘ summing up the testimony of the 
first four centuries,’ we find ourselves 
‘* confronted all along the line, in East and 
West alike, with a rigorism of view which 
has now passed away from. the Church.’ 
A second marriage was at one time visited, 
by the enactments of some Councils, with 
temporary excommunication, a plain indi- 
cation of its being in their view a sinful 
act. Unless we are to be told that this view 
was @ sound one, which Mr. Watkins is 
careful not to do, how are we to be asked 
to believe that the early Church was so 
divinely guided in its views about marriage 
that its pronouncements on the subject of 
remarriage after divorce are of any binding 
character? And when we advert to the 
fact—to which Lord Grimthorpe has use- 
fully called attention—that the very first 
Council (the Council of Elvira) which is 
cited as declaring the unlawfulness of such 
remarriage, declared also the unlawfulness 
of priests marrying and procreating chil- 
dren, we have a pretty clear indication of 
the value to be set on its canons and of the 
likelihood of their having been dictated by 
heaven.* 

The chapter on the Remarriage of Con- 
verts (a burning topic among missionaries) 
and on Mixed Marriages is another instance 
of Mr. Watkins’s industry and erudition, 
but appears open to extreme objection on 
grounds of charity, reason, and Scripture. 
Its essence is shortly this. ‘The marriages 
of the unbaptized are in no case essentially 
indissoluble. When a married heathen be- 
comes a Christian, his marriage, if it con- 
tinued, would become indissoluble to him 
but not to his partner. ‘The conditions 
would be unequal ; and moreover, between 
baptized and unbaptized, the essential dif- 
ference is so great that a marriage between 
a person already baptized and a non-Chris- 
tian would be an absolute nullity, and it 
might have been doubted whether, even 
where the marriage preceded the baptism, 
it could lawfully be continued afterwards. 
St. Paul, however, has informed his Uo- 
rinthian converts that it may—that a special 





* Several of the writers cited—e.g., Jerome and Augustine— 
while authorities against divorce in any case, are authorities 
also against separation, except in case of adultery—thus con- 
demning, as I have said that consistency requires, separation 
on the ground of cruelty. So also several of the councils. 
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race will be given to render its continuance 

fawful ; and that therefore the convert is 
bound, if the other party present no ob- 
gstacles, to continue the union. If, at the 
time of the baptism, the unconverted part- 
ner will not continue the union, or not with- 
out creating moral or religious difficulties, 
the convert may put an end to it and will 
be free to marry again ; but if the union is 
once continued after the baptism, the con- 
vert must regard it as indissoluble, even 
though the heathen partner (in the exer- 
cise of a right which he may originally have 
had and may never have Jost) should at a 
subsequent date break off the marriage and 
form a new alliance. 

Such is Mr. Watkins’s version of what he 
and his authorities call the ‘‘ Pauline privi- 
lege’’—the injunctions contained in 1 Cor. 
vii. 12-17. Unfortunately space precludes 
the possibility of any attempt here to show 
how widely this exposition distorts (as it 
seems to me) the meaning of St. Paul, and 
how inconsistent with those ‘‘laws of 
thought,’’ to which Mr. Watkins elsewhere 
appeals, is the final view of the marriage 
(if continued) being binding on one partner 
alone—so that A will be still, in God’s 
sight, the husband of B, when B has ceased, 
in God’s sight, to be the wifeof A! But 
I cannot omit a protest against the chapter 
from the ethical standpoint. It is sacerdo- 
talist and ».ot human. It starts from a po- 
sition which revolts us, when it treats a 
special divine interposition as needed to 
warrant a convert’s continuance in the mar- 
riage entered upon before his or her bap- 
tism. The inference suggested that, but 
for such interposition, he or she would be 
not only free, but bound, to quit the heath- 
en partner, seems to imply a painful under- 
valuing of the tie of marriage where it is 
not “holy” matrimony. One would rather 
say that a person who had married as a 
heathen, and who subsequently embraced 
Christianity, and thereby rose to a higher 
level of life than he had previously con- 
ceived of, should feel his marriage more 
sacred and more to be reverenced than ever 
before. Mr. Watkins, of course, admits 
that if he continues it after his baptism, he 
must so regard it, and he also asserts the 
duty so to continue it, if the unconverted 
serge creates no difficulty ; but one would 

ave been glad to see the recognition of 
some other basis for the duty than solely 
the responsibility for using the ‘* grace’ 
supposed to be given to meet the situation. 

hat in many cases it would be a despicable 
meanness for a man to break off his mar- 


riage on account of his conversion—that 
tenderness and honour alike would ‘‘ plead 
like angels, trumpet-tongued, against the 
deep damnation’’ of turning adrift a lovin 
and faithful wife—that even if the leg 
conditions of his heathen marriage permit- 
ted him to dismiss his wife at any moment, 
his better nature ought to be capable, in 
his heathen and a fortiori in his Christian 
condition, of scorning to use the permission 
—these are considerations which Mr. Wat- 
kins’s treatise, I regret to say, passes by in 
silence. ‘To him the great point to be 
urged is that for persons fallen and unre- 
stored, marriage can have no essential indis- 
solubility ; the writer (Hugo of St. Victor) 
who grasps this position most firmly is the 
one whom he commends as, with whatever 
defects, going ‘“‘straight to the heart of 
the question,” and it is not to be wondered 
at, he tells us, ‘‘ if so strong an intelligence 
as that of Hugo should be a little too sum- 
mary in dealing with the lights and shades 
of the question.”’ Such is Mr. Watkins's 
euphemism for disregarding the just claims 
of heathen wives or husbands ; as elsewhere 
he refers to the fiendish tyrannies of Spain 
in the New World as ‘‘ the not very gentle 
suasions of the Spanish adventurers.”’ 

It is noticeable that though Mr. Watkins 
undoubtedly lays it down, in obedience to 
St. Paul, that the convert whose husband 
or wife will abide without unreasonable 
conditions, ought to abide and not to sever 
the tie, yet he does not pronounce that if 
the convert disobeys the injunction and 
marries again, the new marriage is a nullity. 
Apparently, though fieri non debuit, factum 
valet. A marriage, however, made between 
a Christian and an unbaptized person, in 
defiance of St. Paul’s injunction not to be 
unequally yoked together with unbelievers 
(St. Paul does not say, with the unbap- 
tized), is, he tells us, in deference to his 
authorities, absolutely null and void. So 
different is the measure of respect paid by 
the Church to the same Apostle when pro- 
tecting the rights of the heathen and when 
guarding the orthodoxy of the faithful. 

The last chapter of Mr. Watkins’s book 
(for the chapter on Polygamy I omit, as of 
little interest to the English reader) is de- 
voted, like the second part of Dr. Luckock’s 
book, to ‘‘ Marriages of Near Kin,’’ and 
both writers, of course, make special refer- 
ence to the question of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The chief novelty in 
Mr. Watkins’s treatment of the prohibited 
degrees is the comparison which he enters 
upon of the Christian rules with those of 
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the Roman law and of the Hindu and Mus- 
sulman systems. As forthe Christian rules, 
these, so far as they concern consanguinity, 
are based on the Levitical prohibitions of 
certain specified alliances, and on the gen- 
eralisations which can be extracted from 
these, and so far as they concern affinity, 
on the principle also that man and wife are 
one flesh. The logical and necessary result 
of these generalisations and of this principle 
appears in the Table of Prohibited Degrees 
in the English Prayer-book, of which, in- 
deed, Mr. Watkins goes so far as to say: 
‘In reaching this Table we do, in fact, 
reach the complete statement of divine law 
in the matter. Christianity has nothing 
to add to it, nor may it take aught away.” 
This encomium appears a little too unguard- 
ed. I have no doubt that Mr. Watkins 
would himself agree that to arrive at the 
** complete statement’’ we must add to the 
Table the first three of the ‘‘ notes” which 
accompanied or formed part of it on its 
first publication. These may be seen in 
Gibson’s ‘* Codex” (second edition, vol. i. 
p- 415), or Burn’s ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Law”’ 
(ninth edition, vol. ii. p. 445), and run as 
follows : 


(1) ‘‘ It is to be noted, 'That those persons which 
be in the direct line ascendant or descendant, can- 
not marry together, although they be never so far 
asunder in degree. 

(2) “It is to be noted, That Consanguinity and 
Affinity (letting and dissolving Matrimony) is con- 
pesca | as well in them and by them which be of 
kindred by the one side, as in and by them which 
be of kindred by both sides. 

(3) “‘ Item, That by the Laws, Consanguinity 
and Affinity (letting and dissolving Matrimony) is 
contracted as well by unlawful company of man 
and woman, as by lawful Marriage.” 


Even with these notes, ecclesiastical au- 
thority in the English Church has not al- 
ways been clear that the limit of prohibition 
is reached. One case which falls outside 
the Table has yet been thought doubtful — 
namely, that of marriage between a man 
and his great-niece, or, which is practically 
the same question, a man and his great- 
aunt, or a man and the widow of his great- 
uncle. In the time of Charles II. the eccle- 
siastical court held the last-mentioned mar- 
riage invalid, but the secular court took 
the opposite view and issued a prohibition to 
the ecclesiastical court. (Harrison v. Bur- 
well, ‘‘ Vaughan’s Reports,”’ p. 206.) Mr. 
Watkins may possibly agree with the secu- 
lar court, but I should rather expect him 
to agree with the ecclesiastical, and if the 
ecclesiastical is right, the Table, even with 
the notes, is not a complete list of probibi- 
tions. And that this is really his view may 
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be inferred from the fact that he lays down 
the rule that “‘ consanguinity does not bar 
unless one of the parties is descended from 
the father or from the mother of the other,” 
meaning apparently that it does bar when 
this is the case. ‘‘ Thus,” he continues, 
**uncle and niece may not marry, for the 
niece is descended from the uncle’s father,” 
on which principle, of course, marriage 
with a great-niece would be barred no less, 
Dr. Luckock, however, takes, as did the 
secular court in the above case, a different 
view of the governing principle, stating it 
in the words, ‘‘ The limit of prohibitions is 
drawn at the third degree of relationship,”’ 
and on this principle a man and his great- 
niece, being related only in the fourth de- 
gree, might intermarry. 

The principle stated in the third of the 
notes, quoted above, to the Tabie of De- 
grees, is the necessary consequence of the 
principle of ‘‘ one flesh,’ as Mr. Watkins 
aud his authorities interpret it. Ifa man 
may not marry his wife’s sister because she 
is his sister, husband and wife being one 
flesh—and if they are one flesh, not in vir- 
tue of the marriage ceremony, but of the 
actual union—then it follows that if a man 
has had a mistress, he and she are also one 
flesh, and her sister likewise is his sister.* 
To Mr. Watkins this is so much of course 
that he would apparently have never deemed 
it necessary to mention this possible limita- 
tion on marriage at all, but for its coming 
in his way to do so when tracing the his- 
tory of Papal dispensations. Pope Martin 
V., he says, granted a nobleman a dispen- 
sation ‘‘ either to marry his wife’s sister or 
to continue a union with a woman whose 
sister he had formerly seduced ;’’ and he 
adds: ‘* The affinity would of course be the 
same in either case.” Dr. Luckock, I may 
observe, speaks of the affinity created by 
illicit intercourse as ‘‘an impediment in 
canon law,” from which it would seem that 
he dissents from the view that the parties 
to such intercourse thereby become “‘ one 
flesh.” 

The truth of this principle of ‘one 
flesh” I have already endeavoured to exam- 
ine, and being unable to admit, even about 
husband and wife, that they are, in literal 
truth, and not merely by way of metaphor, 
one flesh, I cannot conclude that persons 
connected by way of affinity are so related 
to each other as the one of them really is to 
the husband or wife of the other. What- 





* On this principle, of course, the man who seduces A's 
daughter, thereby ipso facto becomes A’s son. Does Mr. Ay 
kins really believe that A‘s emotions towards him ought to 
those of a father towards even a sinful son ? 
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ever beauty may underlie such statements 
as that a man and his wife’s sister are 
brother and sister, or that a man and his 
son’s wife are father and daughter, it seems 
impossible on examining them to affirm 
that they are ¢ruths, and accordingly I can- 
not conceive them to be proper bases for 
the enactment of legal prohibitions on mar- 
riage. Whether some connexions of affinity 
ought not to be held, on entirely different 
grounds—grounds of expediency—to be 
bars to intermarriage, is another question. 
Of one of them in particular, the relation 
of a man and his step-daughter, I conceive 
that it certainly ought. It is not, how- 
ever, equally clear that there is any neces- 
sity for maintaining the prohibition on mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. 

Mr. Watkins himself draws attention to 
the fact that neither in the Roman law—so 
far as it is unaffected by Christian influ- 
ences—nor in the Hindu nor in the Moham- 
medan law—though all these have their 
various and elaborate systems of Prohibited 
Degrees, both of consanguinity and of affin- 
ity—is there any prohibition of marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister. The union, 
we may infer, is one in which the pudor 
naturalis, as it is sometimes called—the 
sense of propriety that belongs to most 
civilised races—finds nothing revolting. 
We need not fear that to discard this re- 
striction on the marriage of connections will 
lead, as some might warn us, to the discard- 
ing of all restrictions. This particular re- 
striction is not rooted in the moral nature 
of man, but rests on the principle that hus- 
band and wife are literally one flesh. If 
this can be shown to be true, the restriction 
deserves to stand ; if, as I conceive, it can- 
not, the restriction must stand or fall as the 
community’s sense of utility may decide.* 

The additional element contributed to 
the study of Prohibited Degrees by a view 
of Church history on the subject is useful 
indeed, but from a High Church point of 
view can hardly, I should think, be termed 
edifying. In this view the whole of the 








* Dr. Luckock and Mr. Watkins are practically at one in 
the way they treat the argument that—granting affinity to be 
iu general the same bar to marriage that consanguinity is— 
the Scriptures make special exception in the case of marriage 
with a wife’s sister, forbidding it only during the wife's life- 
time (Lev. xviii. 18). Dr, Luckock indeed, is clear, while Mr. 
Watkins is not, that the verse permitted marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister among the Jews, but both writers main- 
tain that it was at most a special exception to a general law, 
and that Christianity in effect re-enacts the law and repeals 
the exception. So also of the exception presented by the 
Levirate law (Deut. xxv. 5-10). This position appears to me 
by no means so “ unassailable” as it appears to Dr. Luckock, 
but the most fundamental question is—Can we justify by ap- 
| am to facts the doctrine of ‘one flesh,” without which we 

© not not get the general law ? 
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‘** Catholic’’ Church, Western and Eastern, 
is shown by Mr. Watkins as piling up ut- 
terly unjustifiable restrictions. We see con- 
sanguinity made a bar even so far as the 
seventh degree from the common ancestor, 
affinity construed—not unnaturally, if the 
principle of ‘‘one flesh’? were sound—as 
barring the relations of the husband from 
marrying the relations of the wife, and 
finally, by analogy to the Roman-law the- 
ory of relationship through adoption, mar- 
riage prohibited between god-parent and 
god-child, and even between the descendants 
of the one and the descendants of the other. 
And if, in the whole Church, East and 
West, the voice of the Church was thus 
suffered to be a false and delusive voice, 
pronouncing that to be evil which was 
wholly innocent, what account are we to 
make of the theory that the voice of the 
Church is the voice of God? And if we 
are to discard the theory as a miserable and 
transparent delusion, to what end are all 
these references to the Church in History 
which fill up half or more of Mr. Watkins’s 
learned volume ? 

To High Churchmen, however, this vol- 
ume will, I presume, be highly welcome ; 
and if I may venture to say so, it deserves 
to be. The author’s erudition, industry, 
and candour, none can dispute. With his 
fundamental principles I am wholly at 
issue, and his book seems to me sometimes 
to be almost a reductio ad absurdum of 
them ; but those who agree with him on 
these, as the majority of the English clergy 
probably do, can scarcely, I should think, 
expect to find a book more worthy to be- 
come, for them, the standard work on 
Christian marriage. For such a book, as 
for that of Dr. Luckock, there is probably 
an increasing call. The State is less and 
less inclined at the present day to regard in 
legislation the views of this or that Church 
or sect, or any other moral principles than 
such as can win something like general ac- 
ceptance. Every religious body must guard 
its own principles for itself, and if the law 
of the State permits what the law of any 
Church or sect condemns, it is for the min- 
isters of that body to bring the fact home 
to their people. When priest or presbyter 
says to the statesman, ‘‘ In sanctioning this 
or that, you are sanctioning what to us is 
unlawful,’’ the statesman naturally replies, 
*** See thou to that.’ If to your people it 
is unlawful, it is for you to instruct them 
so.” This is the task which Dr. Luckock 
and Mr. Watkins have ably discharged for 
the Anglican communion. 
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THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE 
RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT.* t+ 


BY A. FOGAZZARO, 
From The Contemporary Review (London), July, 1895, 


Io 


I HAVE before dealt with the old popu- 
lar belief, according to which God created 
the world by distinct and separate acts, and 
at intervals of days or epochs. I have at- 
tempted to show that the human mind has 
long been struggling against such a con- 
ception of the Creation. Down to modern 
times the human mind, with the exception of 
a few great, solitary thinkers, has only been 
able to conceive of God as a kind of won- 
derful magician. 
man of extraordinary powers, able to im- 
pose His will on Nature, and to command 
the stars, by a secret order, to hang sus- 
pended in space ; able, by another sentence, 
to command the bare earth to clothe herself 
suddenly with vegetation, the lifeless sea to 
be populated immediately with fishes, and 
to let loose flocks of birds as though from 
an immense vessel with a false bottom ; 
able, finally, by another word of command, 
to cause the crust of the earth to open with 
a great noise, and an appalling swarm of 
animals of all kinds to disperse themselves 
over the world. 

In point of fact, any one who searches 
through the shelves of that immense mu- 
seum, to which the crust of our earth may 
be likened, cannot fail to observe that in 
the first shelf, immediately under our feet, 
relics and traces are preserved of animals 
somewhat different from those that now 
walk in the light of day ; that in the sec- 
ond shelf other remains are to be found 
which are still more different, and so on. 
He finds in the first shelf, for instance, the 
remains of an animal exactly like a horse, 
but only as big as a donkey, possessing the 
rudiments of two digits; in the second he 
finds another with three ; in the third shelf 
he finds yet another, this time only as big 
as a sheep, having the three digits and the 
rudiments of a fourth. In the fourth shelf 
again, he finds a minute horse, hardly as 
big as a fox, having the four digits and the 
rudiments of a fifth. And then, if our in- 
quirer be a logical man, he will feel obliged 
to admit that the animals of our earth were 
not all created at once, but rather that 
there has been an indefinite number of cre- 
ations at very long intervals. We must 
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probably allow for six of these even in the 
case of the single dynasty of horses. And if 
our friend should continue his search in 
the museum, studying the collections of 
animals inhabiting the air and the water, 
he must necessarily reach the same conclu- 
sion with regard to these creatures also; 
and when he finds that together with these 
successive creations of animals there have 
been successive creations of plants, I do not 
see how he can believe any longer that each 
great category of beings was created sepa- 
rately, at different epochs, by a God who 
made the world by pieces, as we make our 
machinery. I have tried to show that, now 
that the human intellect is becoming adult, 
it is beginning to be weaned, as the child is 
weaned from milk, from that primitive con- 
ception of the Creation, precious indeed at 
its proper time, and nourishing, but now 
no longer sufficient for man’s needs. 

The discovery of universal attraction 
taught man in what way God really con- 
trols the stars in space, and showed him 
how stupendous is the divine method of 
working, how infinitely far removed from 
all human methods, how mathematical in 
its mode of expression, inaccessible and in- 
comprehensible in its essence. Ingenuous 
faith, in need of milk, said at first : Com- 
mand ; Science has now taught it to say: 
Order, law. This revelation, by demon- 
strating that everything in the universe is 
bound together by a single law, so that there 
is some connecting link even between the 
grain of pollen on the wing of a butterfly 
and the remotest star in the deepest abyss of 
heaven, becomes like a powerful lens which 
magnifies the vision of God in the eyes of 
more cultivated believers. A vast scientific 
work as yet incomplete, has brought us, so 
to speak, to the dawn of a vision of God 
which is immeasurably grander still. I 
have spoken before of this scientific work, 
begun in France by Lamarck, in 1809, with 
the object of proving that all classes, fam- 
ilies, and species of living beings, are de- 
scended, by means of generation, from a 
few or perhaps even from a single primitive 
cell, just as the branches of an immense 
tree spring from a single seed. I have 
spoken of Charles Darwin who, fifty years 
after Lamarck, observing that individuals 
of the same species are never absolutely 
identical, drew the following deductions: 
that those individuals of each species best 
adapted to resist the causes of destruction, 
must be able most easily to preserve and 
reproduce themselves; that these differ- 
ences must be transmitted to their progeny, 
and that new modifications being added at 
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this second stage to the previous ones, and 
continuing thus through every generation, 
a new species must gradually develop from 
the primitive one. 

A great clamour of admiration and vitu- 
peration immediately arose round Darwin. 
Knights and heralds of his ideas published 
them to the four winds, and defended them 
against enemies who confronted them, 
armed partly with mediwval halberds and 
spears, and rusty helmets taken down from 
among the dust of museums, but partly 
also with sound modern armour and with 
intrepid calmness. The name of Darwin 
was lauded to the skies, but the dust raised 
by the combatants darkened the air, and 
people understand little of what happens 
on battlefields. Many worthy people fan- 
cied that the great idea of a continuous 
progress throughout the universe, from the 
vacuous formlessness of nebulze to the or- 
dered magnificence of stellar systems, to 
life and consciousness, had originated in 
the mind of Darwin; whereas in reality 
Darwin only conceived a method of explain- 
ing the supposed transformations of certain 
organisms, placed on a rolling globe of ob- 
scure matter, lost in the Infinite. ‘The the- 
ory of evolution has been confused with 
Darwinism ; and as if that were not enough, 
people write and shriek, some with joy and 
others with horror, that a formidable army 
of giants is moving against God, with the 
name of Darwin on their banners. 

In point of fact these rebels against God 
are not giants, nor can the name of Dar- 
win, who besides was always very reverent 
towards God, be of much usetothem. Dar- 
win’s hypothesis, which at first seemed like 
a great beacon in the darkness, has become 
gradually fainter till only the light of a 
torch is left, good for something certainly, 
but not for much. Scientific men confess 
that with no light but this torch of Dar- 
win’s, it is not at all easy to see, for in- 
stance, how a species of crocodile can have 
become a species of bird. In order to get 
out of this darkness, other torches were 
lighted, other hypotheses put forward ; 
but just as round a fire at night, the circle 
of darkness seems to grow ever vaster as 
the fire burns brighter, so all this light of 
observation, analysis, and imagination, has 
only increased the difficulty, in the mind of 
students, of penetrating the mystery of the 
elaboration and transformation of organ- 
isms. So far progress has reached the fol- 
lowing points. There is now: an almost 
universal consensus of opinion among sci- 
entific men in admitting the natural de- 
scent of all living species from one or a few 


primitive forms, and the shadow of a Cause 
operating in all things is becoming ever 
more apparent. It is this Cause, inacces- 
sible to the human senses and superior to 
the intellect, which even before the appear- 
ance of life determines the mysterious, reg- 
ular movements of crystallization, orginates 
the earliest sexless organisms, generates the 
sexes and draws increasing distinctions be- 
tween them. It initiates those inexplicable 
differences between individuals of the same 
species on which Darwin’s theory is based, 
and beautifully reproduces the symmetry 
of the crystal in the organs of plants and in 
the bodies of animals. It operates not 
merely by means of strife and war, as Dar- 
win saw it, but also by means of great alli- 
ances between different forms of life, and 
great associations of beings similar to one 
another, almost, as it were, inspired to one 
holy aim, fraternity. 

Meditation on this powerful and inacces- 
sible Cause leads the mind up to the relig- 
ious perception of a Being immensely supe- 
rior to itself. This, in Italy especially, has 
not been sufficiently understood by many 
religious people, who, though rich in theo- 
logical and philosophical learning, persist 
in seeing nothing but enemies of God and 
the Spirit in the evolutionary camp. It is 
natural and it is even well that there should 
be this obstinate opposition to a radical 
change of old ideas of such importance ; it 
is well that in the development of ideas also, 
there should exist the action of a conserva- 
tive force at war with the progressive force. 
The same thing occurs in the development 
of organisms, where the consérvative force 
tends to preserve the form of the parent in 
the child, while the progressive force tends 
to produce new forms; but this does not 
do away with the fact that these religious 
opponents are committing both an error and 
an injustice. 

Several of the eminent followers of the 
new learning are of opinion that it leaves 
all religious questions intact. Even Quatre- 
fages, who is perhaps the greatest scientific 
enemy of the theory of evolution, has hon- 
estly confessed the same thing. Other 
thinkers have even gone farther than this. 
Including the whole past of the universe in 
their thought, they agree with Haeckel, 
the most eager and powerful among the 
champions of scientific materialism, in be- 
lieving that one law of progress governs the 
world, that life ascends from the imperfect 
to the perfect, they find in the hypothesis 
of evolution a splendid confirmation of 
fundamental religious beliefs. They glorify 
the continuous action of an omnipotent 
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Mind, immanent in all things, transforming 
and ordering them unceasingly, in accord- 
ance with a marvellous design of simultane- 
ous harmony in space, and of melody and 
successive progress in time. To me the 
beauty of this perpetual ascent of Creation 
towards a supreme, ideal perfection, which 
it is possible ever more closely to approach, 
but impossible ever to attain, seems sublime. 
I have asserted my right as an artist to fight 
for this beauty, and have declared what 
seems to me to be the function of spiritual- 
ist poets amid the conflict of old and new 
opinions. Gaudry, a member of the In- 
stitute of France, ana Professor of Paleon- 
tology, wrote that not only worshippers of 
science, but artists and philosophers also, 
might find sublime enjoyment in a paleon- 
tological museum, where the fossils were 
arranged according tc transformist doc- 
trines. He would fain see rising in the 
midst of such a museum, the statue of a 
poet without name, an ideal figure medi- 
tating on the splendours of Creation and 
on its future progress. This will be the 
attitude of the poet of to-morrow, when 
the day of victory has come, but even now, 
in the day of battle, a place of honour awaits 
him. Before taking my post in the ranks, 
I, a Catholic Christian, desire to state 
clearly, with valid documents in my hand, 
and in the face of a thousand prejudices 
both of believers and unbelievers, that my 
faith allows me full liberty to hold that the 
conception of evolution does not contradict 
the conception of creation, that it only rep- 
resents the modus operandi of the creative 
Intelligence. Very many convinced Chris- 
tians of all Churches hold this opinion, and 
are fervent evolutionists. Only six months 
ago, in September 1892, an illustrious Eng- 
lish man of science, Professor St. George 
Mivart, wrote in a New York Review : 

“* A certain number of young men have assigned 
evolution as the reason why they gave up their 
belief in Christianity, while it is notorious that 
the opponents of that religion have loudly pro- 
claimed the incompatibility of evolution there- 
lan A But I myself unequivocally de- 
fended the doctrine of evolution, yet .... the 
late Pontiff Pius IX. favoured me with public 
and unequivocal marks of his paternal approba- 
1 a It would be strange if evolution 
were condemned by authority, when the first Eng- 
lishman to uphold it as applied to evolution of 
Christian dogma was our universally revered Car- 
dinal Newman.”’ 

In a work on the evolution of organic 
species, Father le Roy. a French Domini- 
can, prophesies for the transformist idea 
the same fate as befell the idea of Galileo, 
which before it triumphed was the horror 
of believers. A German religious review, 
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Die Katholische Bewegung, which is no legs 


‘orthodox or less jealous than any Italian 


religious paper, was pleased a short time 
ago to refer to this saying of Lubbock’s; 
** A doctrine which teaches humility tow- 
ards the past, faith in the present, and hope 
in the future, cannot be irreconcilable with 
religious truth.” I have adduced other 
testimonies of the same nature from mod- 
ern ecclesiastical writers. These might well 
have been sufficient. But I deemed it in- 
teresting to descend, following the lantern 
light of other seekers, from modern to an- 
cient theology, exploring the most obscure 
depths of the more famous Christian philos- 
ophers, with the object of finding in them 
hidden analogies with the hypothesis of 
evolution. And I have been forced above 
all to admire the freedom, the power, the 
daring of those great men in their inter- 
pretation of the Mosaic record, in which 
they sought to find a meaning correspond- 
ing with their conception of God, breaking 
the seals of that literal interpretation which 
might satisfy the multitude, but conld not 
satisfy their elevated genius. St. Augus- 
tine imagined primary matter to be capable, 
by means of properties communicated to it 
by the Creator, of producing by degrees all 
organisms, each at its proper time, the actual 
world thus existing in potentiality within 
matter. 

It is absurd to suppose that St. Augus- 
tine had the theory of evolution in his 
mind ; and yet, if we follow his interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic record, it becomes very 
easy to admit that our planetary system 
was produced by the rotation of a nebula, 
just as another may now be in process of 
production by the gigantic nebula of Orion ; 
it becomes very easy to admit that living 
species were produced ‘naturally by genera- 
tion, just as every one of us was produced, 
although we do not think ourselves to be 
transgressing the limits of truth when we 
confess that we were created and put into 
the world by God. 

The interpretation of St. Augustine may 
be and indeed was contested by theologians, 
but this is of little consequence ; I do not 
wish to make use of it to found a dogma, 
but to defend a liberty. Proceeding yet 
further, I have ventured to maintain that 
the theory of evolution corresponds to Na- 
ture itself and to the tendency of Christian- 
ity. If the writer of Genesis had in sub- 
stance a vision of the gradual ascent of the 
Creation from its first origin, from the Im- 
perfect towards the perfect, St. Paul saw the 
vision of its future ascent. St. Paul, who 
discerned in the far future the transforma- 
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tion of man, who likens our present animal 
hody to a seed which shall generate a spir- 
itual body, also saw the transformation of 
the lower creation, rising upwards after its 
leader, issuing from the bondage of corrup- 
tion, and attaining to liverty and glory. 
He had another vision still more sublime : 
he discerned an eternal ascent for us, de 
claritate in claritatem, from glory to glory, 
following a line of continuous progress from 
the imperfect to the perfect, written in the 
ages which lie behind us. Many commen- 
tators, I know, have explained that mar- 
vellous passage in the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians differently, but for my part I 
like to understand it as it was understood 
by the Mystic of the ‘‘ imitation,’ when, 
speaking of the spirits of the just who have 
risen to a higher life, he says: de claritate 
in claritatem abyssi Deitatis transformati ; 
transformed from glory to glory in the abyss 
of the Godhead. 

During my journey along the road which 
led me to bring to light the profound har- 
mony between the evolutionist hypothesis 
and Christian beliefs, I several times caught 
sight before me of that difficult and danger- 
ous part of the road of which I am now 
going to speak. Even then I pointed it 
out to those who followed me, and showed 
them how it might be safely got over. The 
passage is defended by a multitude of ene- 
mies of evolution, armed with every kind 
of weapon, not excepting outrage and con- 
tempt, and is blocked by another multitude 
of kind and sensible persons, who shudder 
at the very sight of what others will dare 
and do. ‘This difficult step strikes horror 
into many who would gladly follow me so 
far, but no further. I suppose all those 
who are unmoved by theological or anti- 
theological passions, would willingly become 
evolutionists with me, if they had not to 
cross it. I*speak, of course, of the applica- 
tion of the transformist hypothesis to the 
origin of the human species, and the step is 
the admission of the validity of the univer- 
sal law as applied to man, which involves 
the origin of the human species from an 
inferior species. Now man is the central 
point of evolution. If we admit that all 
inferior species derive their origin from an 
evolutionary process, but that man was di- 
rectly created by God, who moulded a statue 
out of clay and breathed life into it, then it 
18 not worth while engaging in conflict for 
the sake of a theory struck at the very 
heart. Why should we pronounce in favor 
of one part only of that theory? It is like 
saying to an accused man:.I will be lenient 
to you ; I will acquit you of a thousand ac- 
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cusations, and only condemn you to death 
for one. And if we believe that God chose 
to make Adam by this method of moulding 
him out of clay, there is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that the lower animals 
had the privilege of being compused, as the 
evolutionists say, of elaborated matter mar- 
vellously refined in the furnace of life. 
There is no reason for believing that God 
required so many millions of centuries, so 
much wise complexity of vital and physical 
actions and reactions, such co-operation of 
heaven and earth, to produce out of the 
clay a horse or any other animal, using 
methods of working so remote from ours, so 
far transcending our intelligence, and even 
our imagination, if we are to believe that 
His work in the production of man was 
like the hasty touches of the sculptor as he 
moulds his idea out of the clay. It is com- 
paratively easy to obtain the acceptance of 
the principle of evolution as far as regards 
the origin of the stellar and planetary sys- 
tems, and also as regards the organic forms 
inferior to man. It is easy to obtain the 
acceptance of the principle of evolution 
after the appearance of man, when we have 
passed from the physical to the moral or- 
der ; when it serves to explain the forma- 
tion of social organisms, their development, 
decay, and transformation ; when it eluci- 
dates the progressive ascendency of intellect 
in social life, the progressive concord of hu- 
man consciences in a single moral ideal. 
But if the government of the universe in a 
past which is out of sight, and in a future 
of which the end is not yet visible, is to be 
assigned to this supposed law of evolution, 
and its solidity is to be denied just in the 
centre, it is folly to trust it with such a 
burden ; it will assuredly fall to ruin. 
Therefore to me, who have hitherto spoken 
of the great hypothesis with such a high 
conception of its value, of its moral and in- 
tellectual beauty, and the light which it 
can throw on religious faith, it has now be- 
come an unavoidable necessity to test the 
resisting power of the most important and 
most disputed part of it, to sea what scien- 
tific support it has, and whether one may 
put his foot on it, carrying his Christian 
faith with him ; or whether the burden be 
too heavy and he has to lay it down first. 
It will afterwards be my duty also to speak 
as an artist, to consider whether this pre- 
sumed descent of man from the brutes really 
makes an ugly blemish in the plan of the 
universe, or whether the blemish be not 
only in the eyes or glasses of those who 
hate it. I know that to many my audacity 
will seem excessive. Many religious per- 



































































sons, although secretly well disposed tow- 
ards the doctrines which I am defending, 
will blame me, in their prudent piety, for 
touching on questions of such a nature that 
they may explode in my hands, wounding 
both him who speaks and those who listen. 
But I would respectfully ask them if they 
have considered well in what manner and 
in what times we are living, and whether 
those who oppose spiritualist doctrines show 
the same scruples. I would ask them if 
there are not professorial chairs in Italy 
where it is being taught that the theory of 
evolution has overthrown God ; if they are 
sure that similar ideas may not, at some 
future time, be set forth in this very place ; 
if it is not true even now that many small, 
middle-class philosophers, as I know from 
personal experience, go about preaching to 
the people that man is descended from the 
monkeys, and that therefore the Christian 
religion is false. 

I would beg of them, in the face of ene- 
mies like these, some of whom are power- 
ful, though some are only irritating, not to 
exhort me to be in fear of my own people, 
my companions in faith. 


Il. 


Let us first of all acknowledge that sci- 
ence does not yet possess a single reliable 
document directly proving the origin of 
man from an inferior species. The illus- 
tratious scientist Virchow, the first advo- 
cate of the so-called ‘‘ Pythecoid Theory,’’ 
or descent of the human species from a 
simian species, said a few months ago, at a 
scientific congress at Moscow: ‘‘ As to the 
question of man, we are defeated along the 
whole line.’’ 

Direct ancestors of some still existing 
species of animals have been found in the 
sepulchres of the period which preceded 
the appearance of the human species ; but 
direct ancestors of our own species have 
never been found. Human remains of 
great antiquity have been brought to light 
from the depths of caves ; the capacity of 
the cranium, the length of the legs have 
been measured, and at first some people 
thought that these Cave ancestors of ours 
were more like apes than men; but now 
those very naturalists who base their scien- 
tific materialism on the parentage between 
man and the brute, and who try hardest to 
collect proofs of it, have frankly confessed 
that they cannot extract any testimony in 
favour of such a parentage from these re- 
mains, to which, nevertheless, they attribute 
an antiquity of sometimes hundreds of cen- 
turies. They have given up the idea that 
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the gorilla or the orang-outang, or any 
other quadrumane of existing species can 
have been our relative in the direct line ; 
they have made collateral relations of them, 
and have traced their race and ours back 
to one remote stock, to an extinct species 
of which no trace or memory is left. Some 
think that from these common ancestors 
the apes were derived by a process of de- 
terioration, and we ourselves by a process 
of ascent, just as from certain ancient Sau- 
rians serpents descended, and we ascended. 
Those strata of the earth which may con- 
tain traces and memorials of such a species, 
or of any animal intermediary between the 
quadrumana and man, have up till now 
been explored to such a small extent that 
they may almost be said to be intact. To 
assert that they do not contain the fossils 
of a given animal species, is like asserting 
that a given word is not to be found in an 
enormous book, of which one page only has 
been glanced at. I think that in any case 
the importance of the hiatus has been ex- 
aggerated. The many other links which 
are wanting in the series of animal species, 
even among the quadrumana, such as that 
between the gorilla and the orang-outang, 
have not prevented the immense majority 
of naturalists from accepting the theory of 
evolution, all the more so because it has 
never been proved that the process of trans- 
formation has always been equally slow and 
gradual. Some think that when the force 
preservative of old forms is stronger than 
the progressive force, the latter accumu- 
lates by degrees till it gains the predomi- 
nance, and that then there is a sudden 
movement onwards, a remarkable and ab- 
rupt transformation. Besides, those who 
now cry to us in accents of defiance, “‘ Up 
and find us this link between the brute and 
man,”’ will say, if we find it to-morrow, 
** And what of that? You have proved 
that instead of a million, let us say, of ani- 
mal species inferior to man, there is a mil- 
lion and one. If this newly found species 
resembles the human species more closely 
than the former ones, that only proves 
what we already know, that the Creator had 
in His mind a scale of animal organisms 
founded on a single basis, in accordance 
with a harmonious and well-proportioned 
design. But it does not in the least prove 
that He did not construct each step sepa- 
rately, and put each in its place, piece by 
piece, in its complete form. You cannot 
prove that the horse is the son of the Hip- 
parion, nor that your Pithecanthropos is 
the father of man. Agassiz, who would 
never listen to the idea of evolution, would 
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have called it a prophetic type and nothing 
else.’”? Thus would speak the opponents 
of evolution. On the other hand | should 
like to address the following discourse to 
those who are so unconcerned about this 
precious missing link. Let us imagine an 
age in the far future, when every race of 
men has reached the highest stage of civili- 
sation, and every corner of the earth has 
been long since explored and cultivated by 
mankind. Let us suppose, at the same 
time, that evolution has never been heard 
of, and that Lamarck and Darwin are still 
in mente Det. I can fancy that by such a 
time all those mammiferous animals which 
are injurious or useless to man, might have 
disappeared, according to a law of Nature 
which is even now in operation. I can pic- 
ture the aforesaid great men arising, and 
their audacious genius creating for the first 
time the theory of Descent, at a time when 
no animal more closely resembling us than 
our domestic animals, remains upon the 
earth. Allow me also to suppose that nei- 
ther descriptions nor drawings exist to 
transmit to that age the memory of extinct 
species. I can see fierce theological and 
scientific opposition arising against these 
men ; I can hear the derision with which 
their strange theory is received, and the 
questions that come from every side as to 
where these intermediate species, these 
links between the dog, the bull, or the 
horse, and man, are to be found. I can 
then imagine that some African belonging 
to these civilised times might find among 
the most ancient traditions of his continent 
one relating that once upon a time strange 
animals lived there among the forests, ani- 
mals very like men, who, according to the 
savage tribes, were really men, but did not 
dare to speak for fear of being made to 
work. He might find another tradition 
current among the natives of Cape Palmas, 
who say that these forest men once belonged 
to their own tribe, but were turned out on 
account of their vices, and that persistence 
in their perverse habits has made them 
grow like beasts in appearance. I can 
fancy, in consequence of this, researches 
being made in the earth, and various skele- 
tons being found which are at once decided 
not to be human remains, because the cav- 
ity of the skull is too small, the arms too 
long, and the legs too short, besides other 
specific differences. At the same time it is 
acknowledged that these skeletons resemble 
the human species most extraordinarily in 
general structure, both because they have 
not all, and because some of them have the 
same number of vertebre and teeth, besides 





real hands and feet of their own, in which 
the bones of the tarsus are like man’s in 
number, form and distribution. It is as- 
sumed that the link has been found between 
quadrupeds and bipeds, and it is surmised 
that some of these beings may even have 
been able to walk, bent indeed; but still 
able to move about on their hind legs only. 
I ask if the apostles of evolution would not 
then register a triumph somewhat similar to 
that of an astronomer who has pointed out 
where a planet is to be found, as yet never 
seen either by himself or others; I ask 
whether much importance would be at- 
tached any longer to the intervals still re- 
maining unfilled, between these unknown 
animals and man. We who are the con- 
temporaries of the great anthropoid apes, 
we who hunt them, who study them in 
zoological gardens and museums, have been 
able to note many other anatomical resem- 
blances between their bodies and ours, be- 
sides those of the mere skeleton, and not a 
few maladies which they have in common 
with us, as also the taste for liquor and 
tobacco. We know, too, that their young, 
differing in this from those of any inferior 
species, are born like our own children, 
completely incapable of sustaining them- 
selves alone. 

They say that there are moments in the 
earliest phases of the life of the human or- 
ganism, when it assumes characteristics of 
anterior species, which afterwards disap- 
pear. And anatomy has already revealed 
the fact that vestiges of organs possessed by 
inferior species exist in us, which in them 
are active, but in us are useless, if not 
harmful. This idea has now been applied 
to a little gland hidden within our brain, 
which no anatomist could account for, and 
so it occurred to one philosopher to lodge 
the soul in it. NowI read that the pineal 
gland has been discovered to be the useless 
remains of a third eye, which did good ser- 
vice to the remote invertebrate progenitors 
of humanity. 

I do not know, however, whether em- 
bryology has really the right to see in the 
early phases of human life an_ historical 
summary of all the transformations through 
which it has been possible from a fish to 
produce a man. I do not know whether 
anatomy can say with certainty that this 
gland, this vermicular appendix of the in- 
testines, this fourth lobe of the right lung, 
are no longer of any use, are sometimes even 
hurtful, are only reminiscences of the ob- 
scure past of the organism. 

All this has been affirmed, but it is difti- 
cult even for a layman to admit that the 
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absolute uselessness of a single living cellule 
can be demonstrated. The truth is that 
there is no need it should be. The general 
structure of the human body, the quality 
and formation of its vital functions, its 
chemical composition, so eloquently dem- 
onstrate its substantial and fundamental 
identity with the bodies of inferior animals, 
so evidently prove that it belongs to the 
same family as certain other species, that 
all that remains to be proved is whether 
the members of one family are related to 
one another or not. 

If life were now to become extinct on 
our planet, and if intelligent beings were 
to come from some other star to study the 
relics of the inferior animals and of man- 
kind,.they would have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing that both had had a common ori- 
gin and had been constructed in the same 
manner. 

Now that the interval between man and 
the brute has been passed over, partly by 
reasoning and partly by springing across it, 
here we find another empty gap, immensely 
wider and deeper than the first, so wide 
and deep, indeed, that even Wallace, one 
of the two founders of the hypothesis 
named only after Darwin, refused to cross 
it along with his colleague. 

If the interval between the human body 
and the body of a gorilla does not seem very 
great, the interval between the human soul 
and the soul of the brute seems enormous. 

Darwin crossed it, and several others 
crossed it after him, maintaining that the 
human soul, like the body, does not orig- 
inate from a special act of creation, but has 
been naturally developed from the soul of 
the brute. Not every one, however, has 
crossed the chasm at the same place, and 
so, though we may expect to find bridges 
thrown across at different points where it 
can be passed over, we shall find very abysses 
separating them. Many have followed Pro- 
fessor Haeckel in taking the shortest and 
most direct route to reach the conclusion 
that there is no difference of origin between 
man and the brute even with regard to the 
soul ; they say that pure soul is found nei- 
ther in beast nor man, and that sensation, 
sentiment, intelligence, reason, will, and 
conscience, are movements of matter and 
nothing more. ‘This idea has, very reason- 
ably, inspired religious persons with great 
repugnance, but it has also given rise to 
-_ alarm, which reminds me of the 

iedmontese proverb: ‘‘ La paura a 1 
faita d’nen :’’ ‘‘ Fear is made of nothing.’’- 
And it is indeed the case that these gentle- 
men, finding that they could not understand 
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the dogma of the immortal spirit, invented 
another dogma, that of thinking matter, 
which is even harder to understand. They 
have removed a great x from the problem 
of the Universe, and replaced it by an enor- 
mous y. This may have been an amuse- 
ment for them, it may even have been in a 
centain sense useful, since every error has 
its providential use, in this case that of 
having served and of serving to stimulate 
useful studies in the more recondite work- 
ings of the living organism; but for all 
that the y has now become science. 

Others have taken another road. Ro- 
manes, the man who did his utmost to dem- 
onstrate the evolution of the intelligence, 
and the origin of the human soul from the 
brutes, has displayed a juster and more ac- 
curate conception of science. Assuming 
the existence of a general law of evolution, 
Romanes maintained that it could not be 
broken at one place only in order to assign 
a special origin to the human soul. He 
observed the existence, during a short peri- 
od, of a resemblance between the intelli- 
gence of the new-born babe, as revealed in 
its mode of expression, and that of certain 
of the animals most favoured by Nature. 
This seemed to him to indicate an histori- 
cal record of the past in the intellectual or- 
der, similar to that revealed in the succes- 
sive forms taken by the embryo in the phys- 
ical order. He saw, besides this, an ascent, 
a continuous intellectual evolution of the 
human race from pre-historic times until 
now, and as he had previously remarked an 
ascent, a continuous intellectual evolution 
from the lower animals to the higher, he 
deemed it probable that both formed part 
of a single movement nowhere interrupted. 

He noticed about twenty different emo- 
tions common to the beasts and man, such 
as fear, surprise, affection, irritability, jeal- 
ousy, anger, joy, emulation, pride, sadness, 
hatred, shame ; he noticed the presence of 
instinct in us also. Speaking of the higher 
faculties, such as conscience and the capac- 
ity of forming an idea, he remarked, with 
much prudence and discretion at any rate, 
that as they spring from the basis of other 
facuities, which we also possess in common 
with the brutes, they suggest the idea of an 
evolutionary process. ‘I'herefore, seeking 
to demonstrate the gradual and successive 
formation of these faculties by study of the 
development of the infant, he has deduced 
by analogy a similarly gradual transition 
upwards, from the mind of the brute to our 
mind, recognising at the same time that 
during this transition some new ingredient 
may have been cast into the crucible. 
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He has paid great attention to those 
forms of speech which we possess in com- 
mon with the brutes, and also to the origins 
of human speech. It is as impossible for 
me here to sum up all his laborious and 
subtle researches, as it was impossible for 
him to extract from them anything more 
than mere probability and likelihood. 

Certainly any one who inquires into the 
past of human language can easily see that 
the thousand and more languages now ex- 
isting sprout like leaves and branches from 
a scanty number of stems, which, again, 
can be traced to a still more limited num- 
ber of stocks ; but to discover the subterra- 
nean roots also, to find the germs which 
gave birth to those primitive conceptions, 
which in their turn originated the first 
words—-this is a task impossible to any one. 
And yet, if all human languages have been 
naturally developed from these first concep- 
tions and first words, Romanes thinks it 
probable that they too were naturally de- 
veloped from a previous state, when the 
animal, at the point of becoming man, had 
as yet neither speech nor conceptions. Ro- 
manes, however, has studied the quality of 
thought which may be extracted from the 
few primitive fossil words excavated by sci- 
ence. He finds in them thought of an in- 
ferior quality, reflecting the external, phys- 
ical world only. Just as to the mind of the 
poet a petrified shell suggests visions of a 
time when man as yet was not, so to the 
mind of the thinker the petrified word sug- 
gests visions of men in whom the higher 
faculties of thought were still undeveloped. 
This convinces him more and more of the 
probability, that as the child rises by de- 
grees from a low intellectual condition to 
the first instinctive and imitative articula- 
tions, then to conceptions, to true and in- 
dividual speech, so it has been with the 
whole race. There are, according to him, 
even better reasons for admitting the evo- 
lution of the intelligence than that of the 
organism ; and although we are only treat- 
ing of probabilities, it would be unwise to 
withhold assent to a probubility so strong. 

This science may err, but its speech is 
calm and truly scientific. When, on the 
other hand, the evolutionists of the school 
of Haeckel work at the foundation of the 
new theory, one really hardly knows whether 
they are preparing the foundations of a sci- 
entific edifice, or digging entrenchments 
against a faith, whether they are engaged 
in a work of peace or war. As they nar- 
rate the history of the universe, one cannot 
but feel that they are thinking with hatred 
of the sacred record, and their words often 
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ring like an accusation. One would imag- 
ine that instead of being seated in the chair 
of science, they were occupying the school 
of the Public Prosecutor before the assizes, 
bringing an action against the Creator. 

They speak with a certain contempt of 
mere scientific observation. With a good 
pair of eyes, and a microscope, they say, the 
first passer-by may become famous. What 
is really necessary is to be a philosopher, 
what is really necessary is to be persuaded 
that the world requires no government what- 
ever, and that the presence of God in it is 
intolerable. 

They therefore demand the death of the 
accused, or else that He be banished to the 
domain of weak minds and sentimental 
hearts, and forbidden to act in any way, or 
even to show Himself beyond that region. 
They reject all testimony in His favour as 
having been falsified by fraud, imbecility, 
or poetry. They inveigh against the coun- 
sel for the defence, and insult all the Chris- 
tian Churches as lying. 

Since these Churches can no longer stand 
if you take from under them the conception 
of the immortal spirit, their adversaries, 
throughout the course of the action, pro- 
duce documents to prove the origin of man 
from the brutes, in order to conclude that it 
is no nse talking about the spirituality and 
immortality of the human soul, and that 
indeed it is no use talking about any specific 
human soul at all. If the jury admit this, 
they cannot refuse to condemn a Being in 
whose name the human race has been de- 
ceived for thirty or forty centuries. 

On the other hand, that science which is 
inspired by classical English equity, does 
not seek to judge whether or not the hu- 
man soul differs in many points of nature 
from the soul of the beasts, whether or not 
it has the privilege of immortality. ‘‘A 
Gospel may atlirm it,” Romanes confesses, 
‘* wecannotdenyit.” As soon as it reaches 
the door of the Church, this science stops 
in silence. Let us now take our leave of 
it, and enter the Church. Let us see what 
manner of place can be found for the evolu- 
tionist hypothesis of the origin of the hu- 
man species, among the very different doc- 
trines which have been admitted after long 
waiting on the threshold, doctrines such as 
the existence of the Antipodes, the doc- 
trines of Copernicus and Galileo about the 
solar system, and the doctrine of the an- 
tiquity of man, which is gaining admittance 


now. : 
II. 
The place of the evolutionist hypothesis 
in the Church can certainly not be in the 
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pulpit, nor in the comfortable seats assigned 
to acknowledged truths. 

The Church has no reason whatever for 
adhering to any scientific hypothesis. I 
myself, who declare myself an adherent of 
this one, should probably use more guarded 
language if I held office or dignity in the 
Church. It is the duty of science to prove 
her own hypotheses. Therefore I have 
never thought, nor do I think now, that 
the Church ought to pronounce in its fa- 
vour. Butthere are some hypotheses which 
the Church cannot even allow to be dis- 
cussed within her bosom. Let us see 
whether the transformist hypothesis of the 
origin of man be one of these. To do this 
it is necessary to consider separately the 
part which concerns the human body and 
that which concerns the human soul. 

There is no doubt that, as far as the body 
is concerned, the Christian conscience is at 
liberty to hold that, instead of having been 
directly created in its present form, out of 
a handful of clay, it has risen up to it from 
a lower form of life. This liberty may be 
proved by facts, as motion is proved by 
walking. Professsor St. George Mivart, 
who received tokens of favour for his work 
from the Supreme Pontiff Pius 1X., admits 
the evolution of the human body. The 
theologian Grossman, in a work to which 
the theological faculty of the University of 
Munich awarded a prize, acknowledges that 
it is not a heresy. The Jesuit father, Bel- 
linek, has written that Catholics may freely 
discuss the question whether or not the hu- 
man body has undergone modifications. 
Suarez, another Jesuit of less recent date, 
quotes famous ecclesiastical writers, St. 
John Chrysostom among others, who con- 
sidered it possible that an inferior species 
of man, devoid of rational soul, may have 
preceded the present species. 

The Bible was no source of perplexity 
either to these writers or to the saint. . The 
Bible does not reveal to us God’s method, 
when from the soil of the earth He formed 
the lower animals and man. It says ‘‘ form- 
avit,’"” He formed. I compare this word 
alsotoa germ. Just as the most gigantic 
tree is all virtually contained in the seed, 
and preserves its own special nature from 
the obscure, minute beginning, till it reaches 
the glory of an exuberant life, which ex- 
se into manifold forms, boughs and 

ranches, and the more delicate organisms 
of Jeaves and flowers ; so all modern science 
was virtually contained in that word ‘‘ form- 
avit,’’ when it was first sown, when as yet 
men could only discern in it a very lowly 
and simple meaning. And this word has 
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preserved its essence of truth through all 
the progress of the human intellect, while 
that lowly, simple meaning has been grow- 
ing and wre Ne in the minds of men, 
striking roots, throwing up a stem, descend- 
ing to ever greater depths in the concep- 
tion of the formative Cause, rising to ever 
greater heights in the conception of the 
methods adopted by that Cause, and to 
ever clearer demonstration of the most com- 
plicated paths by which Life has risen from 
the sdsaple to the complex, from the dust to 
man. 

The Bible says: ‘‘ God created ;” Sci- 
ence says: ‘‘ In this manner.’’ The Bibli- 
cal record of the Creation has been called 
by a great evolutionist, ‘‘ the theory of the 
Creator-carpenter.”” Wrongly so, because 
in that record God is not represented as 
working mechanically, like a carpenter : 
the operating force isalways the Word. As 
in Genesis, so in the Psalms and in the 
Gospels, it is always the Word which is 
glorified as the supreme operator in all 
things. ‘‘ Amen,” says a sacred book, 
‘* principium creature Dei.” Amen, so be 
it ; not the conclusion, but the beginning ; 
not the articulate Word, the sonorous com- 
mand, but order, law. And science, in her 
continuous work, in heaven and earth, in 
every mechanical movement of atoms, in 
every phenomenon of vital forces, in the 
study of the past, in the provisions of the 
future, meets this operating Word, this 
law ; indeed she meets only law, and if law 
were not, Science herself would not be Sci- 
ence. 

The human body is, therefore, according 
to the Bible also, the product of a law. 
How this law works the Holy Scriptures do 
not tell us. The deep and dark enigma is 
placed before us with a silent gesture. 

When, therefore, we inquire how the hu- 
man body was formed, and find that it was 
probably not formed without law, or with- 
out the regular action of forces directed and 
ordered to this end, we are certainly upon 
the right road. Let us go onwards. We 
find then that there are forces at work 
within species after species, from the very 
lowest form of anima) life, a mere cell, a 
mere stomach. They begin by preparing it 
a head, a place of honour for one who shall 
come, who shall receive power and glory, 
and reign over the earth. They make 
ready for him the instruments of his do- 
minion, first forming the nervous fibre, 
then the different lines of nerves ; gather- 
ing them into groups, concentrating them 
in the head, until here we have the frame- 
work of the throne of the future prince ; 
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here, small, and humble, and weak, is the 
first brain. This brain goes on growing 
continually, and as Darwin has observed, 
continual mysterious modifications, corre- 
sponiting to its phases of development, are 
noticeable in the shape of the other mem- 
bers . 
It goes on growing until it reaches a point 
of development at which there is a corre- 
sponding modification in the organs of the 
voice. ‘hen comes the unloosening of the 
first concept, and its transmission by the 
first word; no, the second word, the an- 
swer which has cost infinite ages, efforts, 
pain, and lives to produce ; the answer, I 
say, to the first word, to the order of God. 
By the same continuous marvellous working 
these same forces prepare within the primi- 
tive cellule a vaguely diffused sensibility to 
the rays of light. This they concentrate 
into a special nerve, thus initiating a dim 
kind of sight, constituting a sort of camera 
obscura, a lens, a complex instrument which 
absorbs the light of the sun and the colour 
of things, which reflects the light of life 
and the colour of the passions, in which at 
last conscience will appear, and which from 
that moment will acquire its special power 
of speech, will be uplifted to heaven to give 
its own answer, and will be the human eye. 
We see the same-forces at work in the grad- 
ual preparation of another organ, making 
it first movable at will, then accustoming it 
to an unconscious regular motion, then 
forming its powerful vital centre, which in 
the brute already begins to measure the 
depths of passion, to tremble with terror, 
joy, and anger. And then, when the brain 
has been made ready to conceive the exist- 
ence of its own personality and the external 
world, and to deduce from natural phenom- 
ena the idea of a superior Force, it also will 
be ready to pronounce its first impetuous 
word, its instinctive answer, its first throb 
of religious feeling. 

We can trace throughout the ages the 
preparation of those organs most appropri- 
ate to our own species. We see animals 
which are already superior to the others by 
the constitution of their brain, the mobile 
vivacity of their passions, the position of 
their eyes placed in the front of their head, 
forced by the necessity of procuring food 
and the fear of ferocious enemies to lead 
an arboreal life, which, by obliging them 
to climb and hang suspended from the 
branches, prepares them for the erect po- 
sition, and especially for a new and more 
complicated use of the extremities. The 
habit of maintaining an erect position, be- 
sides developing the muscles of the chest in 
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a manner useful for vociferation, modifies 
the lower extremities and makes them 
firmer ; while the upper ones, which the ani- 
mal makes use of to grasp the branches, and 
to gather and handle fruit, acquire increas- 
ing mobility and dexterity. Thus they are 
gradually fitted for becoming that exquisite 
instrument of the intelligence, the human 
hand, which in its turn will admirably con- 
tribute its word and answer, by writing : 
“* In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” This is the hidden mean- 
ing which we find in the word ‘‘ formavit.” 
Others may find different meanings, or may 
prefer the old one ; the Christian conscience 
is free. Yet I believe that when the mod- 
ern interpretation has become universally 
accepted it will be seen to be a proof that 
the fruit of true science is not to destroy 
but to enlarge the idea of God ; it will be 
seen that it purifies it more and more from 
the mere material resemblance to man, from 
the comparison of the divine methods of 
working with human methods, and that it 
consequently makes the human spirit more 
religious. For if God does indeed appear 
to our minds greater than He used to be, it 
cannot be that He has grown, but rather 
that we are drawing nearer to Him. This 
stupendous result therefore follows—that 
the more we acknowledge ourselves distant 
from and unlike God in the lower part of 
our nature, the more we resemble Him and 
the nearer we draw to Him in the higher 
part, which, by increasing absorption of 
His light and heat, attains to ever more 
vigorous and rapid development. 

The human soul! In the face of those 
who assert that man in his entirety, in soul 
as in body, is a product of evolution, the 
Christian conscience of all Churches arises 
and says : ‘‘ I acknowledge that there is no 
difference of nature between the body of 
man and the body of the brute ; I can be- 
lieve that the former is descended by gener- 
ation from the latter ; but I do see a differ- 
ence of nature between the soul of the brute 
and the soul of man, inasmuch as the lat- 
ter only is capable of forming true and in- 
dividual concepts, is possessed of true and 
individual consciousness ; I must believe 
that a divine Word intervened to produce 
the latter, and that it, and it only, is per- 
sonally immortal.” 

After a declaration such as this has been 
made, the Christian conscience is at liberty 
to accept any theory of the origin of the 
soul which is not irreconcilable with it. 

I shall pause here for a moment to enter, 
not the field where the origin of the first 
soul is being discussed, but another very 
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similar one close by, where the discussion 
turns on the origin of all the souls which 
have come after. Christian theology has 
never been able to agree on this point, and 
has put forward several contradictory hy- 
potheses. It has been said that each soul is 
directly created by God for each body ; it 
has been replied that if this were so, the 
soul would be exempt from originalsin. It 
has been said that the soul is transmitted 
from father to son ; it has been pointed out 
in return, that, as the human soul is im- 
mortal, this would involve granting immor- 
tality even to forms which never attain com- 
plete development. 

St. Augustine confessed that he could 
not get to the bottom of it; the greatest 
among his friends and disciples, St. Ful- 
gentius, wrote that it is allowable to hold 
either of these opinions, but that neither 
can be proved. 

Now, it is possible, I believe, to form a 
general conception of the origin of the hu- 
man soul, which, though certainly not lead- 
ing to the discovery of the particular mode 
of that origin which neither St. Augustine 
nor St. Fulgentius could make out, and 
which science will never be able.to demon- 
strate with certainty, shall yet not be in 
contradiction with the Christian faith, nor 
yet with that doctrine which connects and 
subordinates the conception of evolution to 
the conception of creation. According to 
this general principle, I believe that every 
human soul is the product of the originating 
Word : ‘‘ Let us make man in our image 
and after our likeness.” I believe that this 
Word is not to be understood as merely ar- 
ticulate, audible, and transitory, but that it 
can only signify the divine Will; in action, 
as a law of nature in the origin of man ; in 
action, as a law of nature in the reproduc- 
tion of individuals ; in action throughout 
that distant future in which I foresee man 
conforming himself more and more closely 
to the image and likeness of God. 

By means of a given energy, therefore, 
of the divine Will, or, if you will, by the 
law of nature, the human embryo from the 
moment of its formation is animated and 
destined by its parents to become a human 
soul ; but only when it has reached a cer- 
tain stage of development impossible to de- 
termine exactly is the human soul created, 
something after the manner of the eye, 
which, after gradual preparation in the em- 
bryo, suddenly acquires the faculty of sight. 
This is the manner in which I can trace 
the direct pr of the creative Will in 
the origin of each human soul. 

But if Iam at liberty, as a Christian, to 
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believe that the souls of the sons of Adam 
are created human in this way, by the effi- 
cacy of the divine originating Word, by a 
law of nature, much more am I at liberty 
to maintain that this divine Word produced 
Adam himself in the same way. t may be- 
lieve that the divine Word, working as a 
law of nature, prepared body and soul to- 
gether in the lower phase of life, and then, 
when the body was ready, created the soul 
within it ; but always working as a law of 
nature. 

The human soul, thus suddenly created 
after a long period of preparation, by her 
very birth returned her own answer : 
‘* Here am I; I exist.” 


This entrance into the world of the con- 
scious spirit and the created speech closes 
one epoch; and now another opens, in 
which the activity of evolution becomes 
moral. ‘The human soul can never again 
be as pure as the clay of its birth, when 
first it could say, ‘‘I am.”’ But we shall 
see it, after starting from a state of inno- 
cence, attaining through error and sorrow 
to a new, mysterious, regenerating contact 
with its Cause, whence with fuller and 
more complete consciousness, with more in- 
telligent love, it will be able to say, ‘‘ Thou 
art.”’ But this is no part of my subject, to 
which I must return, to say a last word as 
an artist. 


IV. 


Above everything, I protest against the 
prejudice of those who shudder at the ap- 
"precoee of the transformist theory to the 

uman species, as though it were moral 
baseness. 

Poetry and moral baseness may indeed, 
unfortunately, exist together in a person, 
but never in an idea. If some one were to 
preach to us that man was born of the lion 
and the eagle, and woman of the lily and 
the rose, there might not be so many pro- 
tests as are now aroused by the idea of pro- 
genitors who seem to us deformed, just be- 
cause, in their imperfect, monstrous hu- 
manity of aspect, they resemble us. I can 
imagine that at some future and superior 
stage of our existence all the miseries of the 
animal human body may inspire a like senti- 
ment of repugnance in those possessed of a 
spiritual, transformed body. This spiritual 
body already exists in potentiality within 
our own body; it is that towards which 
we unconsciously aspire, which we catch 
glimpses of through our idealisation of love, 
and which so often makes us scorn and re- 
volt against our humiliating animalism. 
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But we do not descend from the brutes. 
The very consciousness of our human dig- 
nity, the vibrating speech which asserts it, 
have been = aring us for a higher enlight- 
enment, which has penetrated, illuminated, 
and transfigured even the deformed face 
which alone they could transmit to us. 

We do not descend; we ascend from 
them ; and our age is getting to understand 
better and better that, though human van- 
ity may sometimes feel gratitied by descent, 
the true glory of man is to ascend. If we 
seek to boast of our origin, let our boast be 
this : that we were not made suddenly, long 
after the first animals, out of clay, out of 
the putrefaction, so to speak, of past lives ; 
but rather that a mighty work has been 
wrought out on our planet, in order that, 
from the dust which knew neither putre- 
faction nor death, living forms might arise 
adapted to the transmission of life, to its 
progress, through the co-operation of all 
nature, towards higher types, never halting 
for a moment until brow, gaze, and livin 
word were uplifted towards heaven. i 
cannot understand either, how those who 
believe in one Author of all things can be 
ashamed of any kind of parentage with the 
brutes. We, who believe that Nature car- 
ried us in her bosom as inferior animals, 
have for her a feeling which is at once 
more religious and more moral, which is 
gradually, indeed, penetrating more practi- 
eally into life, and becoming by degrees an 
element of modern civilisation. 

It cannot be moral to feel and express 
contempt for creatures occupying the place 
assigned to them by the laws of nature. 
To me, the history of the universe, from 
the first cellule to the first conscience, seems 
like a divine drama, each separate word, as 
well as the whole, directed by complex, 
rigorous laws; a drama such as the most 
perfect human poem can barely give us a 
faint image of. In a poem such as this, 
though there may be words that appear 
mean, no word can ever be contemptible, 
for each one in its own place contributes its 
thread of idea, being the necessary prepara- 
tion which must precede, and in a certain 
sense generate, the clear speech which fol- 
lows afterwards. 

The spiritual conception of evolution, 
which I am defending, does, however, make 
human dignity consist in fighting against a 
certain close connection which we have 
with the brute ; but it is a brute of obscure 
and unnamed species, which, as a living 
witness of the past, still rages within the 
human heart, continually striving to make 
himself master of it, and having to struggle 
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against the empire of a power to him un- 
known—the moral conscience ; what he de- 
sires being to gain possession of another 
= rot so unknown to him—the intel- 
ect ; and, if he conquers, he rises to the 
face, and looks out through human eyes, at 
times invisible and insidious, at others 
greedy and sinister ; now ridiculous, now 
horrible, according to the qualities and mo- 
tions of the passion prevailing in him, and 
the greater or less use which he has been 
able to make of the intellect. And if this 
use has been but small, if passion has re- 
mained merely bestial, he carves it on the 
conquered brow, stamping his own linea- 
ments on it, and presents to us an am- 
biguous being, descending obliquely towards 
a state which is neither bestial nor human, 
but is much worse than either. 

Modern art ought to understand the fune- 
tion which a fundamental law of nature has 
assigned to her as the expression of the 
higher human faculties. It is her duty, 
according to the law of evolution, to help 
the divine to restrain the brutal, the future 
to develop from the past. Many a time 
has she fulfilled and she still fulfils this 
mission half unconsciously, by the. simple 
representation of beauty, or by the expres- 
sion of the noblest sentiments, and by bear- 
ing witness to the highest beliefs ; but now 
it is better that she should become con- 
scious of her office, as illumined by the 
torch of science. 

Be we few or many, we combatants for 
the power and glory of the spirit, full of 
faith in science and in every form of ha- 
man progress, have no intention of allow- 
ing the great idea of evolution to be aban- 
doned almost contemptuously to a material- 
ist philosophy, which, without having the 
smallest right over it, uses it as a weapon 
against our very ideal itself. 

We do not mean that the artistic repre- 
sentation of the moral conceptions best cor- 
responding to the Christian idea should be 
respected only as a praiseworthy fidelity to 
the past. Art, according to our theory, by 
promoting all moral ascent, makes her own 
the boldest conjectures of modern “science, 
and keeps faith with the future. The law 
of evolution governs the world by means of 
two forces, the conservative force and the 
progressive force. Both are equally worthy 
of admiration. But if, as has been said be- 
fore, the first animal which began to stand 
upright and to walk with its lower extremi- 
ties only, was a radical, then the art which 
tends to correct every viciously oblique in- 
clination of the human mind, setting it high 
and straight on the road which leads away 
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from animalism, is a radical art. That is 
to say, it is an instrument, though a hum- 
ble one, of that progressive force whose 
highest instrument is the divine living 
Word, which, full still of hidden germs, 
goes on working in the world, openly and 
secretly, recognised and unrecognised, as 
the Christian moral law. 

I do not mean by this to recommend to 
art the exclusive representation of ideal 
types. She may do well also to practise the 
autopsy of the human animal. *‘ Il est dan- 
gereux,” says Pascal, ‘‘ de trop faire voir 4 
’homme combien il est égal aux bétes sans 
lui montrer sa grandeur. II est dangereux 
de lui faire trop voir sa grandeur sans sa 
bassesse. I] est encore plus dangereux de 
lui laisser ignorer l’un et |’autre ; mais il 


est trés avantageux de lui montrer l’un et, 


Vautre.”’ 

Any subject may furnish art with the op- 
portunity for this double work. No human 
art can be true which cannot find in the 
same person elements of the higher and ele- 
ments of the lower life, at least some germ 
of the former, at least some trace of the 
latter. 

But the artist is not fulfilling his mission 
unless he makes it felt that he is conscious 
of it, that he is striving against the ancient 
brute, against the tendency of the lower 
human element to hinder the development 
of the higher element. There is no need 
to subordinate art to morality, as so many 
have done in such a way that morality su- 
perposed on art has seemed like a dead thing 
crushing a living one ; what is needed is to 
blend them in such perfect unity that it is 
impossible to distinguish the moral from 
the artistic intention. 

This activity of the inferior human ele- 
ment, which in the individual takes the 
form of a thousand different motions, and 
often drapes itself with goodness in the con- 
science of the very person within whom it 
is at work, is just as much present in the 
organic disorder from which society is now 
suffering, and here it is even more hypocriti- 
cal. It would be easy to show that this or- 
ganic sdcial disorder is produced by the 
working of those lower forms of covetous- 
ness belonging partly to the past, because 
consecrated by law, consolidated by habit 
into institutions, grown unconscious, auto- 
matic ; partly to the present because alive, 
active and making themselves felt in the 
high and low places of society. It is they 
that have set themselves above the con- 
sciousness of that supreme moral law, which 
corresponds in the moral order to the law 
of attraction in the physical order ; which 
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in the moral order commands human souls, 
and in the physical order commands atoms, 
to attract each other reciprocally and to 
gravitate together towards a centre. 

And therefore that noble art which grows 
passionate over social miseries should he- 
ware, as far as possible, of even indirectly 
arousing these instincts. It must fight 
against them all, armed with an ideal of jus- 
tice adapted to transform the world by 
means of love, and by means of the equal 
distribution, not of enjoyments, but of du- 
ties, and of duties, too, which do not cor- 
respond to the armed rights of codicils and 
force—let our legislators mark this—but 
which do correspond to the law of moral at- 
traction, to the rights of Love, to the rights 
of God. 

Knights of the spirit though we be, we 
do not for that reason despise or hate the 
body. It is natural to poetry as well as to 
love to idealise the human body, to antici- 
pate almost instinctively its future. evolu- 
tion, in a vague, fantastic, prophetic way. 
The small, delicate hand of a woman is to 
the mind of the poet or the lover all form, 
colour, life, feeling, intelligence, passion, 
womanliness ; for them it is a short but ex- 
quisite poem, a silent world of the soul, and, 
being # lasting flower, it becomes almost 
like a symbol of eternal youth. They 
shrink from the thought that this sweet 
spiritual hand should be descended, even 
after the lapse of myriads of centuries, from 
members which were not human ; but they 
would equally shrink from the considera- 
tion of the inner part of that hand, as it 
would present itself to a professor of anato- 
my. ‘These two forms of repugnance spring 
from the same root ; the idea of an inferior 
life which is purely animal, of an organism 
entirely similar in its interior play to that 
of the beasts. 

It is a fact which becomes much more 
offensive when considering the body as a 
whole. There is very little to be gained by 
denying it in the past, seeing that it must 
be admitted in the present. Well it seems 
to me that the more vivid, the more power- 
ful the sense of this fact is, the more im- 
petuous will be the reaction which it causes, 
the stronger the impulse it gives to the 
loving fancy, which longs to see in the body 
only the external beauty, the flower of life, 
the intense expression of the soul ; those 
very qualities, in fact, which are suitable 
to the ideal human body, to the human 
body of the promised future evolution. It 
must also be said that we necessarily have 
a different ideal of corporeal beauty from 
the ancient ideal. Every one whose mind 
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is modern must feel the coldness, the in- 
sufficiency of the purely classical type of 
feminine beauty, as the inspiration of love 
and art; but we can also find the reasons 
for this. Greek beauty expresses a serene 
and radiant, though not vain, content with 
its own existence ; it represents to me the 
sublime joy of a human nature which has 
emerged from the darkness of an inferior 
life, happy at last, in the light, to be able 
to rest in contemplation. Its characteris- 
tics are satisfaction and repose. On the 
other hand, the characteristics of our ideal 
of beauty, penetrated as it is in every line 
of the person with refined sentiment and 
intelligence, are aspiration, and the expres- 
sion of desires never satisfied because they 
ask of Love and Life infinity and eternity. 
It represents to me human nature, risen 
higher still. renewed in spirit, illumined by 
an ideal which it hardly comprehends, but 
which it feels, longing and panting to re- 
alise it more fully. 

An art which thus draws inspiration from 
the hypothesis. of evolution both in the 
moral and physical order of things is clearly 
religious in character. ‘The conception of 
human. evolution thus applied harmonises 
with the purest religious and moral feeling. 

This is why I believe with my whole soul 
that the great hypothesis is true. 

A materialist whom I love, not, certainly, 
on account of his doctrines, but rather for 
the deep, bitter, Leopardian sadness which 
they spread in his heart, thinks that as so 
many of the mineral elements of our earth 
are to be found existent in other stars, very 
probably the matter which here gave origin 
to the first living cellule may be found to 
exist in them too. ‘Therefore, the Jaw of 
evolution being universal, if on our earth 
the first cellule was capable of producing, 
little by little, beings with the sense and 
capacity for poetry, it is very probable that 
another cellule may at the same time have 
produced the same result in some other star 
of heaven. 


“So may it be,’’ writes Maudsley, ‘‘ that when 
the high-souled poetic being gazes into the blue 
deep of heaven on a cloudless night, rapt away 
from things of earth in a transport of ineffable 
ecstasy, and is thrilled with mysterious sympa- 
thies that bring him into sacred communion of 
spirit with something that he sees not, apprehends 
not, thinks not, but feels is there, he is experi- 
encing the dim intimation of a nearer kinship than 
he suspects.”’ * 


I like to think that so it is really, that 
in some other planet at least beings like 
ourselves in intelligence and love haye 





* “ Body and Will,” p. 135. 
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been unfolding and now exist, that be- 
tween these beings and ourselves there 
are mysterious sympathies, and that up 
there among them some one is testify- 
ing, as I am now testifying here, to the 
beauty and glory of that law to which our 
stars owe their light, and we owe our 
speech. I like to think that there is no 
star in the world where faithful witnesses 
have not arisen, or are arising, to confess 
the unity of the order by which the infinite 
Cause of all things is continually drawing 
life to ascend towards Himself, conforming 
it ever more closely to His own image, that 
He may attract to Himself a love which 
shall grow ever more intelligent, more sim- 
ilar to His own. 

Many voices on earth are already arising 
to bear this testimony. Although they be 
accused, strange as it seems, of wounding 
religious feeling and human dignity, I take 
pride in joining my voice to theirs ; and if 
with regard to dogma I have appealed in 
the name of masters, now with regard to 
the divinest sentiments of the soul | appeal 
in the name of the Ideal. 





CHRISTIAN TEACHERS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS HILL GREEN. 
NO. LI. 


BY REV. T. B. KILPATRICK, B.D. 
From The Thinker (New York), July, 1895. 


From the memoir prefixed to the third 
volume of Green’s Works, we learn to ad- 
mire and respect the man. Whatever we 
may think of his speculative theories, how- 
ever much we may disagree with his views 
on religion, we cannot withhold our rever- 
ence for the man who resolutely refused to 
wither into a dilettan‘e Oxford don, and, in 
the midst of specially intellectual labours, 
lived ‘‘ the life of Christian citizenship” and 
served with voice and pen the causes with 
whose success he believed the national wel- 
fare to be essentially connected—temper- 
ance, popular education, and civic freedom. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the whole- 
some influence which a character such as 
his—earnest, unselfish, dutiful-—-must have 
had on the young men subjected to it at 
the most plastic period of their lives. At 
the same time, it is as a philosophical, and, 
indirectly, a theological, teacher that his 
influence will be most widespread and en- 
during. Green is the chief English expo- 
nent of that school of philosophic thought 
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which has derived its dominant conception 
from Hegel, and which has won for itself 
so many disciples both in England and 
Scotland. Green’s great works, the Jntro- 
duction to Hume, and the Prolegomena ; 
Professor Caird’s exposition of Kant, his 
critique of Comte, and his Gifford Lecture ; 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies, and Professor 
Jones’s work on Browning, are among the 
most important contributions of this school 
to the development of philosophy in Great 
Britain, and are permeating modern thought 
with the principles of idealism. 

Now that Professor Caird has gone to Ox- 
ford, to assume the Mastership of Balliol, 
while Professor Jones occupies the chair of 
philosophy thus left vacant in Glasgow, we 
may believe that this type of thought will 
be perpetuated, and become a yet more po- 
tent influence over the minds of future gen- 
erations of students. ; 

It is with no presumption to give an ad- 
equate statement of Green’s position, and 
no attempt to give a final estimate of it, 
that the following pages are written, but 
with the desire of calling attention to the 

eat importance which this teaching has 

or Christian thought and life, and the 
necessity which it lays upon believers in 
Christianity to study it and apprehend its 
bearings on their faith. 

The central significance of this philoso- 
phy is its assertion of the priority and su- 
premacy of thought, mind, or spirit. in 
every department of experience, knowledge, 
morality, and religion. Let us seek to lay 
hold of this spiritual principle, and follow it 
as the clue which Green places in our hands, 
and see whither it may conduct us. 

I. The primary question, which arises as 
we set our experience before us and endeav- 
our to understand it is—How is knowledge 
possible? The answer of English philoso- 
phy, from the time of Locke downwards, is 
that knowledge is built up out of sensations 
by laws of association. Amid all varieties 
of exposition, with every kind of scientific 
embellishment, with the whole doctrine of 
evolution to do it yeoman’s service, English 
philosophy has taken its stand firmly on the 
primitive fact of sensations, and has there- 
from deduced the universe. Among other 
results, it has satisfactorily proved the de- 
pendence of mind upon matter, and ac- 
counted for man as the end of a long prec- 
ess of development. It has persevered in 
this triumphant course, in sublime indiffer- 
ence to all literature, which expresses a dif 
ferent view, especially if it be of German 
origin, and is republished in modern works 
upon mental science, as confidently as 
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though Kant had never written his Kritik. 
This self-satisfied English philosophy it was 
the life-work of Green to confront and ex- 
pose. Fundamentally, his reply is that the 
alleged primitive fact of sensation, apart 
from thought, does not exist. The ele- 
ment to which, in the last result, the keen- 
est analysis of experience conducts, is sen- 
sation as it is to thought, being what it is 
through the work of thought, i.e. not mere 
sensation as distinct from thought, but 
thought already active, constituting by its 
agency the simplest object of knowledge 
and presenting it to the knowing subject. 
Knowledge is possible, therefore, owing to 
the operation of this spiritual principle, 
which is prior to all objects of knowledge 
and to all finite knowing subjects. The 

rocess of knowledge is thus, on the one 

and, the increasing determination of the 
object through the relations which are the 
work of thought, and, on the other, the in- 
creasing revelation to the knowing subject 
of thought in its infinite activity as consti- 
tuting the world of experience. 


“‘The difference between what may be called 
broadly the Kantian view and the ordinary view 
is this—that whereas, according to the latter, it is 
a world in which thought is no necessary factor 
that is prior to and independent of the process by 
which this or that individual becomes acquainted 
with it ; according to the former, it is a world al- 
realy determined by thought, and existing only in 
relation to thought, that is thus prior to and con- 
ditions our individual acquaintance with it. The 
growth of knowledge on our part is regarded, not 
as a process in which facts or objects in themselves 
unrelated to thought, by some inexplicable means 
gradually - produce intelligible counterparts of 
themselves in thought. The true account of it is 
held to be that the concrete whole, which may be 
described indifferently as an eternal intelligence 
realized in the related facts of the world, or asa 
system of related facts rendered possible by such 
an intelligence, partially and gradually reproduces 
itself in us, communicating piecemeal, but in 
inseparable correlation, understanding and the 
facts understood, experience and the experienced 
world.”’ * 


We are thus led, by considering the 
‘* tyro’s question” —How is experience pos- 
sible ?—to the conclusion that it is possible 
because there is implied in it the activity of 
a unifying principle, which we are entitled 
to call ‘‘ a self-distinguishing consciousness, 
because the function which it must fulfil in 
order to render the relations of phenomena, 
and, with them, nature, possible, is one 
which, on however limited a scale, we our- 
selves exercise in the acquisition of experi- 
ence, and exercise only by means of. such a 
consciousness.” + 





* Prolegomena, p. 38. + Ibid., p. 54. 
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Two important results flow from this po- 
sition—the complete and final refutation of 
materialism, and the vindication of man’s 
freedom in relation to nature. ‘The spirit- 
ual principle cannot be itself subjected to 
those relations by means of which it con- 
stitutes the world of experience. They 
‘are not relations of it—not relations by 
which it is itself determined ; they arise 
out of its presence to phenomena, or the 
presence of phenomena to it, but the very 
condition of their thus arising is that the 
unifying consciousness which constitutes 
them should not itself be one of the objects 
so related. The relation of events to each 
other, as in time, implies their equal pres- 
ence to a subject which is not in time. 


There could be no such thing as time if, 


there were not a self-consciousness which is 
not in time. As little could there be a re- 
lation of objects as outside each other, or in 
space, if they were not equally related to a 
subject which they are not outside ; a sub- 
ject of which outsideness to anything is not 
a possible attribute ; which by its synthetic 
action constitutes that relation, but is not 
itself determined by it. The same is true 
of those relations which we are apt to treat 
as independent entities under the names 
matter and motion. They are relations ex- 
isting for a consciousness which they do not 
so condition that it should itself either 
move or be material.” * It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of this position, 
which allows physical science absolute free- 
dom of movement, while, at the same time, 
it clearly defines the limits within which 
science must move. 

If science, after discharging its special 
function of following out the laws of na- 
ture, and tracing the relations between ob- 
jects of experience, proceed to the further 
inference that nature is all, it is confronted 
by the fact that ‘‘ nature implies something 
other than itself as the condition of its 
being what it is.’’ In other words, *‘ na- 
ture, in its reality, or in order to be what it 
is, implies a principle which is not natural. 
By calling the principle not natural, we 
mean that it is neither included among the 
phenomena which through its presence to 
them form a nature, nor coexists in their 
series, nor is itself determined by any of 
the relations which it constitutes among 
them.” + It is certain that Green was not 
writing in the interests of theology ; but 
theology will be most unwise if it neglect 
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immanence of an ‘‘ eternal intelligence”’ in 
nature, its necessary implication in every 
stage of experience, even the lowest and 
most elementary, is a result which harmo- 
nizes well with the Christian doctrine of 
God, and forms a more adequate apologetic 
than those arguments whose highest effect 
is proof of the existence of a Being, not 
anne as the Object of love and wor- 
ship. 

y the organ of this eternal self-con- 
sciousness, man partakes in its superiority 
to those conditions which are its own work 
in the constitution of nature. In one as- 
pect man is a phenomenon like any other in 
nature, his consciousness consisting in a 
series of phenomena. In another, he is 
one with the eternal consciousness which 
has made possible the world of experience, 
and his knowledge is the realization of that 
consciousness in him or its revelation to 
him. ‘‘ We find that, quite apart from the 
sense in which all facts and events, includ- 
ing those of our natural life, are determined 
by that mind without which nature would 
not be, there is another sense in which we 
ourselves are not so much determined by it 
as identified by it with itself, or made the 
subjects of its self-communication.””* We 
are thus at once set free from the fears 
which the alleged descent of man from 
merely animal progenitors is apt to awaken. 
Suppose this proved up to the hilt, it has 
nut touched the fact which analysis of con- 
sciousness demonstrates, that man is identi- 
fied with an intelligence which is not in 
time, and is, therefore, himself not a link 
in a time-series. ‘‘ That countless genera- 
tions should have passed during which a 
transmitted organism was progressively 
modified by reaction on its surroundings, 
by struggle for existence or otherwise, till 
its functions became such that an eternal 
consciousness could realize or reproduce 
itself through them,—this might add to 
the wonder with which the consideration of 
what we do and are must always fill us, but 
it could not alter the results of that consid- 
eration. If such be discovered to be the 
case, the discovery cannot affect the anal- 
ysis of knowledge of what is implied in 
there being a world to be known, and in 
our knowing it, on which we found our the- 
ory of the action of a free or self-condi- 
tioned and eternal mind in man’ + It 
seems strange, indeed, that that which is 
to be the organ of an eternal self-conscious- 
ness should be produced in the manner 
which the evolutionary hypothesis alleges ; 





this vindication, on purely speculative 
grounds, of the spirituality of nature. The 
* Prolegomena, pp. 54, 55. + Ibid., p. 56. 


* Prolegomena, p. 82. + Ibid., p. 88. 
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and, since Green wrote, science has been 
taught to see in nature more than a mere 
** struggle for existence.’’ If the hints of 
the operation of other laws, upon which 
Professor Drummond builds so much, be 
verifiable, they afford a welcome aid in un- 
derstanding how man has come to be what 
he is. But in claiming for man the free- 
dom of intelligence, we are not so at the 
mercy of science as to await, in trembling 
or in joyous anticipation, its latest results. 
The highest results of science are simply 
the unfoldings of that mind through which 
nature is, and with which man in knowl- 
edge is identified. 

I. In passing from the problems of 
knowledge to those of morality, Green ap- 
plies the principles which he has already 
established. His ethics are, for good or 
evil, simply applied metaphysics. Here, 
therefore, we may expect to see the practi- 
cal value of his philosophy ; and here, too, 
we may expect to find its defects, if it has 
any, beginning to be apparent. Just as, in 
its analysis of knowledge, English philoso- 

hy had regarded sensations as given apart 
rom thought, the mind being purely pas- 
sive and non-creative ; so, in dealing with 
morality, it had regarded animal wants as 
presented apart from reason or will. The 
function of reason or will is, accordingly, 
reduced to that of choice from among a 
number of given alternatives. Some the- 
orists, the determinists, hold the will bound 
to follow the strongest appeal thus made to 
it ; others, the indeterminists, hold the will 
free to make what selection it will. Others 
introduce various principles, supposed to be 
regulative of will, inclining it in one direc- 
tion or another. All alike, however, pre- 
suppose the motives to be presented ad ex- 
tra, and proceed to build up an elaborate 
psychology of faculties, by which the raw 
material of sensuous stimuli is turned out 
the completed product of habits and insti- 
tutions. Just as, in replying to the cur- 
rent English doctrine of knowledge, Green 
had pushed the analysis a step further back, 
and had shown that nothing, even the most 
rudimentary sensation, can be an object of 
experience, without the determining agency 
of thought; so, in analyzing action, he 
shows that nothing, not the simplest, most 
instinctive feeling, can determine the will 
without having been first taken into the 


‘sphere of self-consciousness, and having 


had a distinctive character given to it 
through reference to the self. In moral ex- 
perience there is no such thing as the mere 
want or feeling. Before any feeling, e.g. 
hunger, can produce action, it must itself 


be determined by the self-conscious subject, 
and presented to the self as an object on 
the attainment of which the good of the 
self depends. The ultimate source of ac- 
tion, accordingly, is an ideal satisfaction of 
the self or person. ‘* The motive in every 
imputable act for which the agent is con- 
scious on reflection that he is answerable, 
is a desire for personal good in some form 
or other, and, however much the idea of 
what the personal good for the time is may 
be affected by the pressure of animal want, 
this want is no more a part or component 
of the desire than is the sensation of light 
or colour, which I receive in looking at this 
written line, a component part of my per- 
veption in reading it.’’* Out of this anal- 
sysis of action arise the two doctrines which 
form the distinctive features of his ethical 
theory. 

1. His doctrine of freedom. The self, 
which constitutes the personality of man, 
is not subject to the forms of space and 
time, which are themselves thought-condi- 
tions of experience. This is the conclusion 
of the metaphysical inquiry. - Translated 
into the sphere of ethics, it gives a concep- 
tion of freedom, which is Green’s most 
valuable and characteristic contribution to 
English moral philosophy. Freedom is 
that power of determining every element, 
as it comes into the sphere of self-conscious 
life, which belongs to the self in virtue of 
its superiority to time-conditions, sharing 
the eternity of the universal self. conscious 
subject of experience. No doubt man’s 
moral experience passes through a process 
in time, and there is such a thing as growth 
of character through the discipline of life ; 
but that which makes growth possible is the 
action of a self-conscious subject which is 
not itself determined by time, but is in all 
stages and aspects of experience self-de- 
termined. All influences brought to bear 
on man, as they penetrate his self-conscious- 
ness, are taken up by it, and are presented 
to him as means and instruments of his 
self-realization. If they were not, they 
would not be objects to him, and he would 
not be the subject of them. Experience, 
intellectual or moral, would be impossible, 
or would be reduced to a series, without a 
central synthetic unity, such as we may im- 
agine that of the merely animal life to be. 
‘* Whatever influences have determined it 
have done so through, or as taken into, 
self-consciousness.’’+ ‘This is freedom, not 
that man stands miserably uncertain amid 
multitudes of competing motives, but that 





* Prolegomena, p. 96. + Ibid., p. 105. 
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he looks out on life from a central position, 
presenting to himself objects of desire, 
through the attainment of which he aims at 
that satisfaction of self which is present 
within all his desires. The will is ‘‘ always 
free, not in the sense of being undetermined 
by w motive, but in the sense that the mo- 
tive lies in the man himself—that he makes 
it and is aware of doing so, and hence, how- 
ever he may excuse himself, imputes to 
himself the act which is nothing else than 
the expression of the motive.” This is 
ethical teaching, strong and sound. In 
days when virtue and vice are being treated 
as results of physical peculiarities inherited 
from ancestors, or of circumstunces in 
which the moral subject happens to have 
been born, it is well to be reminded that, 
when you have traced the physical antece- 
dents for generations back, and have given 
a full account of the circumstances amid 
which life is begun, you have not yet 
touched on the man, the personality, to 
whom all these things are relative, who is 
master in the midst of them, and out of 
them builds the fabric of his character. 
No doubt there are the facts of insanity to 
be dealt with, and these afford a wide field 
of patient investigation and cautious infer- 
ence, both to the psychologist and the law- 
yer. But the results thus attained must 
never be allowed to touch that upon which 
experience itself rests for its possibility, the 
work of self consciousness in presenting to 
the mind objects of knowledge, and to the 
will, which is simply mind or the man in 
another aspect, objects of desire. A doc- 
trine which sternly refuses to lessen the re- 
sponsibility of man may seem to press hard 
on some classes of men; but, in the end, 
it is seen to set the highest honour on man, 
and to offer to the most unfortunate of men 
the noblest possibility of recovery. If mo- 
rality be the result of circumstances, myri- 
ads are doomed to grovel at the lowest 
stages of moral development. But if mo- 
rality be self-determination and self-realiza- 
tion, there is hope for the most degraded 
races, classes, or individuals ; for there is, 
in this view, in the worst of men, be his 
past what it may, what Green calls “‘ a per- 
petual potentiality of self-reform.”’ 

It is possible to address to man the call 
to repentance, to bring before his mind at 
once his failure and the ideal which has 
been operative all along, and so to awaken 
a new life in him. Christianity does not 
need to await for the permission of philoso- 
phy before it goes forth on its regenerative 
work ; it is therefore all the more deeply 
significant to find that the results of an 
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ethical inquiry, conducted in no theological 
or religious interest, consist in such views 
of man as have been implied from the be- 
ginning in all preaching of the gospel. 
Christian apologetic must not pin itself to 
Green’s metaphysic, but it may rejoice to 
use, as a splendid weapon of defence, 
Green’s answer to sensationalism, both in 
its psychological and in its ethical aspects. 
2. His doctrine of duty. Moral action, 
then, implies, in its most rudimentary 
form, an ideal of self-satisfaction as the mo- 
tive power. The satisfaction, it is to be 
noted, is the satisfaction of an infinite self. 
The self, Green is never weary of remind- 
ing us, is not particular, a mere incident in 
a series, but universal and infinite, sharing 
the very nature of the universal self-con- 
sciousness for and in which the world of 
possible experience exists. Thus the na: 
ture which leads a man to find satisfaction 
in any object of desire, immediately carries 
him past it, as being inadequate to give him 
what he seeks for. The power, therefore, 
which makes man moral and responsible is 
operative both in vicious and in virtuous 
action. In both alike he is seeking an in- 
finite satisfaction. In vice he endeavours 
to find infinite satisfaction in the gratifica- 
tion of individual desires. Failing in one 
instaace, he tries in another; and, if he 
have the power, will lay the world under 
contribution. Necessarily, however, he is 
always defeated. The infinite cannot be 
reached by multiplication of particulars. 
The larger the experiment, the more shame- 
ful the result. In virtue he recognizes that, 
beyond his individual desire, there is a good 
to be attained, which stands over him in 
the grandeur of a Divine command, in obe- 
dience to which his own good, in the high- 
est and only true sense, will be realized. 
The question, then, at once arises—What 
is good, this ideal of satisfaction which in- 
spires and guides moral action? Here one 
of the most characteristic aspects of Green’s 
doctrine is to be met with. The infinite is 
in its nature indefinable. It is impossible 
to set before the mind any thing which can 
be the object of a quest, which is to end in 
infinite self-realization. It is present and 
makes it felt as an inspiration ; but what 
it is, we shall never know till we reach it, 
and, from the merely moral point of view, 
we never do reach it. Morality is the move- 
ment towards it; and it is only through 
the movement towards it that we discover 
what it is. This, however, does not cast 
any uncertainty upon duty. The ideal is 
operative from the beginning, and, as it 
creates spheres of action and brings men 
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together in moral co-operation, it is grad- 
ually revealing to them what they ought to 
be and do. Green’s ethic here takes the 
homeliest and most practical shape. It 
sends men to learn their duty in the world 
they live in; and sternly discountenances 
all ideals that rise like golden mists in the 
minds of individuals, and all short cuts to 
spiritual emimence that evade the beaten 
track of ordinary life. There is thus a 
seeming restraint put on devotion to great 
ends, which might be misunderstood, but 
is really wise and necessary. ‘‘ The idea, 
unexpressed and inexpressible, of some ab- 
solute and all-embracing end is, no doubt, 
the source of such devotion, but it can only 
take effect in the fulfilment of some particu- 
- lar function, in which it finds but restricted 
utterance. It is, in fact, only so far as we 
are members of a society of which we can 
conceive the common good as our own, that 
the idea has any practical hold on us at all, 
and this very membership implies confine- 
ment in our individual realization of the 
idea. Each has primarily to fulfil the du- 
ties of his station.* . . . Social life is to 
personality what language is to thought. 
Language presupposes thought as a capacity, 
but in us the capacity of thought is only 
actualized in language. So human society 
presupposes persons in capacity—subjects 
capable each of conceiving himself and the 
bettering of his life as an end to himself-- 
but it is only in the intercourse of men, 
each recognized by each as an end, not 
merely a means, and thus as having recip- 
rocal claims, that the capacity is actualized 
and that we really live as persons.” + 

These words recall those in which he 
closes his introduction to the second vol- 
ume of Hume, ‘‘ There is no other genuine 
‘enthusiasm of humanity ’ than one which 
has travelled the common highway of rea- 
son—the life of the good neighbour and 
honest citizen—and can never forget that 
it is still only on a further stage of the 
same journey.’’ Green’s own life, occupied 
in educational, temperance, and_ political 
reform, wrestling with the practical prob- 
lems of modern English society, is a fine 
commentary on these words, both in re- 
spect of the height of the ideal and the 
homeliness of the duty. In the Proleg- 
omena, itself an unfinished work, Green has 
not wrought out his ethical doctrine. He 
has traced the origin and development of 
the moral ideal, and has shown the increas- 
ing extension of the idea of a common good 
till it embraces humanity, and its increas- 





* Cf. Bradley’s brilliant essay, My Station and its Duties. 
+ Prolegomena, p. 192. 
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ing determination till it reaches the concep- 
tion of man’s perfection. This is the point 
at which we stand. ‘‘ The ideal of virtue 
which our consciences acknowledge has 
come to. be the devotion of character and 
life, in whatever channel the idiosyncrasy 
and circumstances of the individual may 
determine, to a perfecting of man, which 
is itself conceived, not as an external end 
to be attained by goodness, but as consist- 
ing in such a life of self-devoted activity on 
the part of all persons.’’* With the vindi- 
cation of the practical value of this ideal in 
the regulation of conduct, his great treatise 
on ethics closes. 

Before passing to consider Green’s views 
on specifically religious topics, let us at least 
note a difficulty which has been growing 
more distinct from the beginning. We 
hear much from Green and other members 
of this school of an ‘‘ eternal self-conscious 
subject,’’ a ‘* universal self-consciousness ;” 
and it is impossible not to ask the question 
of the relation of man, the individual. to 
this infinite mind, through relation to which 
he himself is able to knew and act. The 
question does not press in reference to the 
theory of knowledge. Personality has 
scarcely yet emerged for consideration. 
What the ‘‘ eternal self-conscious subject” 
is does not greatly concern us. We may 
cal! it the ‘‘ synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion,’’? and we shall have done violence to 
nothing save the English language. It is 
otherwise when we come to ethical ques- 
tions. Here we are concerned entirely with 
the relations existing between persons. The 
question of personality has emerged, and 
must receive solutiou in the process of the 
inquiry. Green sees this clearly, and puts 
the question in so many words, ‘‘ When we 
thus speak of the human self, or the man, 
reacting upon circumstances, giving shape 
to them, taking a motive from them, what 
is it exactly that we mean by this self or 
man?” To this he replies, ‘‘ We mean by 
it a certain reproduction of itself on the 
part of the eternal self-conscious subject of 
the world,” ‘‘ a reproduction of the one su- 
preme subject implied in the existence of 
the world.’’+ What, then, is the relation 
between the eternal self-conscious subject, 
which reproduces itself in the human self, 
or the man, and the self, or individual, 
thus produced? For a clear deliverance on 
this point we have yet to wait. So far as 
Green takes us, it would seem that the eter- 
nal subject of experience is self-conscious 
only when reproduced in the human self ; 





* Prolegomena, p. 309. + Ibid., p. 102. 
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and that the eternal subject is the self-con- 
sciousnes of the individual human being. 
The two, therefore, do not exist apart from 
one another ; and the question of their mu- 
tual relations disappears. The consequences 
of this position are very grave, its difficul- 
ties enormous, as will appear when we en- 
deavour to follow Green into his definitely 
religious teaching. Meantime, let us ob- 
serve one aspect of ethical doctrine which 
is due to this view of man. What from 
Green’s point of view is moral evil? First, 
it isa mistake. It is the attempt of an in- 
finite self to gain satisfaction from finite 
things—an attempt which, from the nature 
of the case, is for ever self-defeating. Here 
we have a profound truth, often urged by 
Green with impressive force. Second, it is 
coming short of the ideal. The ideal, of 
which, in all responsible action, we are 
aware, stands over us for ever, with a de- 
mand for realization, irrespective of what- 
ever may be our inclination at the moment. 
Here, again, we are at home in splendid 
ethical fact, nobly expressed and taught. 
But is this all? Is there nothing more in 
moral evil than a blunder, however tragic, 
or a failure, however ruinous? Does anal- 
ysis of evil not bring us face to face with a 
Jaw which thronghout the universe enjoins 
righteousness—a power bent on maintaining 
the integrity of the moral world? Have 
we not to say to the wrong-doer, not merely, 
‘** You have made a terrible mistake,” nor 
even, ‘“‘ You have miserably failed ;’’ but 
this also, ‘‘ You have transgressed against 
the law under which as a responsible agent 
you live; you have revolted against the 
sovereignty whose subject as a personal 
being you are’? In other words, if man be 
will, personality, or character, must not that 
eternal self-consciousness, whom now we 
may call God, possess the same quality? If 
so, the question of the relation between man 
and God is pertinent. Self-consciousness 
can no longer be taken as identical with per- 
sonality ; and man is more than a ‘‘ repro- 
duction’? of the eternal subject of experi- 
ence. 





THE WOMEN OF THE ‘DIVINA 
COMMEDTIA.’ 


BY ELEANOR F, JOURDAIN. 
From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), July, 1895. 


I. 


THERE is a marked difference in this 
poem between Dante’s portraiture of men 
and women. The men were nearly always 
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broadly touched, strikingly individual, 
whether in Hell, Purgatory, or Paradise.* 
We are not indeed surprised to find the 
shades in Purgatory human in their thoughts 
and actions, mixed of good and evil like 
ourselves ; for, of the three kingdoms, that 
of Purgatory is most nearly skin to our 
present world. But in Hell, too, the sin- 
ners are for the most part still human, and 
we often lose the sense of their sin in com- 
passion for their misery. Even in Paradise 
the saints, though purged of sin, retain 
their individual characteristics. 

But Dante’s women} are in all three king- 
doms alike tender and gentle. ‘Take Fran- 
cescain the Hell of the carnal sinners. She 
suffers, but her suffering arouses a feeling 
of deep pity even in Dante’s breast ; we 
feel as we read her beautiful apostrophe to 
Love, that her error lay in weakness rather 
than in desire for sin.t Take the story of 
La Pia, touched in eight sad lines in the 
Purgatorio.§ As we read, the mysterious 
story associated with her name fades from 
our memory, and we are conscious only of 
the supreme pathos of her death. ‘Take 
the story of the nun Piccarda, who had vio- 
lated her conventual vows.|| ‘ My sister,’ 
Forese had said of her, ‘ who between fair 
and gvod, I know not which was the most.’ 
As « rule, the women are less vividly con- 
trasted than the men, and their qualities, 
both good and evil, less sharply defined. 
There are, however, two notable exceptions 
to this general rule. Among the men we 
have Virgil, the maiden poet, whom Dante, 
following history and tradition, represents 
as gentle and womanlike ; among the wom- 
en we have Beatrice, who, though a beauti- 
ful and faultless spiritual creation, is at the 
same time instinct with life and endowed 
with a vivid charm of portraiture. 

If, leaving the spirits, we examine the 
other figures imieaitondl into the Divina 
Commedia, we find that while in Hell the 
characters intended for symbols of sin are 
usually monsters, in Purgatory and Para- 
dise the personifications either of a special 
virtue or of a high ideal of life are always 
women. Soa woman, Beatrice, represents 
Divine Love ; Illuminating Grace is shown 
to us in the form of St. Lucy ; Leah and 
Matilda represent the Active Life; the 
three theological virtues of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity are female figures. All these 


* So much so that it is difficult to remember sometimes that 
these shades differ in any respect from living men, and Dante 
is obliged to remind us continually that the words which we 
hear, the signs of human ogee: that we see are illusive, and 
that the spirit is impalpable to the touch. 

+ The portraits of women are very rare compared with those 
of men. 


§ Pug. v. | Lhid. xxiv. par. iii, 
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symbolic characters are alike bright, gentle, 
and beautiful, but, with the exception of 
Beatrice, are not easily distinguishable one 
from another. Matilda appears among the 
fresh May flowers of the Terrestrial Para- 
dise as ‘a solitary dame who was going 
along singing, and choosing flower from 
flowers."* Of Leah, Dante says, ‘ I seemed 
to see in dreams a dame young and fair go 
through a plain gathering flowers and sing- 
ing ; she was saying, ‘‘ Let him know who 
inquires my name that I am Leah, and I 
go moving about my fair hands to make me 
a garland.” ’+ Of Rachel, Leah says, ‘ She 
is fain of seeing her fair eyes, as I of adorn- 
ing myself with my hands.*t Of St. Lucy, 
Virgil says, ‘ When thy soul was sleeping 
within thee, on the flowers came a dame 
and said, ‘‘I am Lucy...’’ Here laid 
she thee, and first her fair eyes showed me 
that entry open, then she and sleep together 
went their way.’§ 

But these symbolic characters are shadows 
compared with the more striking personal- 
ity of Beatrice, who is a living as well as an 
allegorical figure. The Beatrice of the 
Divina Commedia is in a new and close re- 
lation to Dante, neither chiefly human as 
in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ nor intellectual as in 
the ‘ Convito,’ but Divine. She is his in- 
structress in the spiritual mysteries. Their 
intercourse, broken for a time—not indeed 
by death, but by Dante’s forgetfulness of 
the spiritual relation between them—is re- 
newed after the ascent of the Mountain of 
Purgatory, and is symbolised by Beatrice’s 
mode of address. After their first meet- 
ing, she no longer calls him Dante, but 
‘brother.’|| The renewal of their relation 
is the direct means of bringing Dante nearer 
to God. When he feels his Saat suffused 
with such love to God, that it eclipses his 
love for Beatrice, she smiles, well rend 
Again, she directs his eyes upward, saying, 
‘ Not only in my eyes is Paradise.’"** Thus 
he: is led from Heaven to Heaven, until the 
music that mounted with him in his jour- 
ney through Paradise is stilled into a diviner 
silence: the Beatific Vision dawns upon 
him, and the union of the human soul with 
God is complete. 


Ik. 


But Dante’s high ideal of womanhood is 
shown not only by his treatment of the char- 
acters actually introduced into the Divina 
Commedia, there is also, in this poem, a 
very subtle yet striking indication of the 





* Purg. xxviii. + Ibid. xxvii. + Jbdid. ix. 
§ Ibid. xxxiii. par. vii. || Par. x. © Ibid. xviii. 
** Toid. x. 
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deep reverence with which he approached 
the subject of the life of the Blessed Vir- 
gin. Dante pays a more than ordinary 
tribute to her in the special and character- 
istic reference which he there makes to her 
virtues. 

By voices, vision, or sculptured story, 
the pilgrims who suffer the penalty for sin 
on the terraces of the Mountain of Purifica- 
tion are reminded of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of the virtue for the loss of which 
they suffer punishment. Foremost among 
these examples we find in each circle an in- 
cident taken from the life of the Blessed 
Virgin. References to her are so rare in 
the Gospel. story that Dante has had re- 
course to his own ingenuity in twisting out 
of the few recorded words the seven in- 
stances he needed for his purpose. 

On the stone of the first terrace* (that 
of the proud) are sculptured the figures of 
Mary and the Angel, and Macy is repre- 
sented as saying in her humility, ‘ Hece an- 
cilla Dei.’ In the second circle,+ where 
the sin of ‘invidia’ is punished, invisible 
spirits are heard uttering cries which call 
to mind the opposite virtue, namely, loving 
participation in the joys and sorrows of 
others. The first cry heard is, ‘ Vinwm 
non habent,’ Mary’s words at the wedding 
in Cana. In the third circle,{ where the 
spirits are purged from the sin of wrath, 
Dante ‘is suddenly drawn into an ecstatic 
vision,’ and beholds the scene in the tem- 
ple where Mary, * with sweet motherly ges- 
ture,’ said to Christ, ‘My son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us? Behold thy fa- 
ther and I were seeking thee, sorrowing.’ 
In the fourth circle,§ where are the spirits 
who have given way to ‘ accidia, —despair- 
ing, sullen sloth,—a crowd rushes by and 
a spirit from among the throng cries out, 
‘ Mary ran with haste to the hill country.’ 
In the fifth circle.| that of the avaricious, 
Dante hears a spirit wailing, ‘Sweet Mary, 
so poor wast thou, as one may see by that 
hostelry in which thou laidest down thy 
sacred burthen.” In the sixth circle,{ 
where the sin of gluttony is punished, 
Dante hears a voice in the leaves of the ap- 
ple tree saying, * Mary thought more how 


the wedding should be honourable and com- 


plete than of her mouth, which now an- 
swers for you.” And in the last circle** 
Mary’s purity is contrasted with the guilt 
of the carnal sinners, as the spirits passing 
through the flames cry aloud her words, 
‘ Virum non cognosco.’ 





* Purg. xiii. + Tbid. xv. } Ibid. xviii. § Jbid. xx. 
| Ldid. xxii. § Ibid. xxv. ** Par. iti. 
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III. 


In the numerous references which are 
made to the Blessed Virgin in the Para- 
diso, we can trace no consistent plan. It 
is, however, worthy of notice that there is 
some allusion to Mary in nearly all the 
heavenly circles (the only exceptions being 
the circles of Jupiter and Saturn). The 
allusion, too, is in every case to some cir- 
cumstance connected with the Annuncia- 
tion, and thus the Archangel Gabriel is fre- 
quently associated with her. Sometimes, 
as in the first circle, the thought is merely 
suggested by the singing of an ‘ Ave’ ;* 
but on another occasion, in the fifth circle, 
the ‘ Ave’ referred to is the actual saluta- 
tion of Gabriel. In the second circle, the 
circumstances of the Incarnation are twice 
dealt upon ;+ in the third circle there is an 
allusion (rather abruptly introduced) to 
‘Nazareth, the place where Gabriel un- 
folded his wings.’{ In the fourth circle, 
Dante, inquiring about the state of the 
glorified body, hears ‘ in the brightest light 
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of the lesser circle a modest voice, such as 
was haply the Angel’s to Mary, answer, 
“*For as long as shall be the festival of 
Paradise, will our love spread around itself 
such a garment.’? ’** The Heaven of the 
Fixed Stars shows to Dante the vision of 
Christ in glory, and it is as a continuation 
of this vision that he sees the Blessed Vir- 
gin, the ‘ Fair Sapphire,’ sharing in the 
glory of her Son.t+ The allusions to Mary 
in this canto are many and beautiful. 
‘ Here is the Rose,’ says Beatrice, ‘ wherein 
the Word of God was made flesh.’ Ga- 
briel, ‘ angelic love,’ still accompanies the 
‘ Lady of Heaven,’ and all the other lights 
as they revolve round the name of ‘ Mary.’ 
In the Empyrean we have our last reference 
to the Blessed Virgin. Gabriel, ‘ that love 
which first descended thereon, singing 
‘** Ave Maria, gratia plena,”’ in front of her 
spread out his wings’; and Dante is told, 
‘ He it is who bore the palm down to Mary 
when the Son of God willed to charge Him- 
self with our burden.’ f 
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ConpDUCcTED By Rev. CHarues R. Giuuert, LIBRARIAN oF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


RapicaL Criticism: An Exposition and 
Examination of the Radical Critical 
Theory Concerning the Literature and 
. Religious System of the Old Testament 
Scriptures. By Franois R. BEATTIE. 
With an Introduction by W. W. Moorz, 
D.D., LL.D. Chicago, New York, 'To- 
ronto: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
[No date; copyright 1894. | 
This latest malleus criticorum is Profes- 

sor of Systematic Theology and Apologetics 

in the Seminary of the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church at Louisville, Ky. The nine- 
teen chapters of which the volume is made 
up originally appeared as a series of articles 
in the Christian Observer, and were in- 
tended ‘‘ for the general readers of a weekly 
religious newspaper rather than for any 

scholarly circle.’ The usual defects of a 

collection of newspaper articles appear in 

the endless repetitions, which are necessary 
when one is carrying on an argument with 

a week between the steps, but are not un- 

naturally resented by the reader who finds 


them on adjacent pages of the book. To 
this origin we may also ascribe the careless 
writing. The author is especially addicted 
to mixed metaphors, some of which come 
very near being bulls ; as when he says that 
somebody or something would ‘‘ open the 
gate for a deluge of rationalism to flow 
through the Church, which would make 
shipwreck of Christianity,’ or that ‘‘ the 
facts of the history are often the vehicles 
for the communication of the will of God, 
and the revelation is thus imbedded ina 
well-defined historical basis’’—‘‘ the vehi- 
cle’’ is stuck, in other words. Whether 
negligent writing or confused thinking is 
responsible for the following description of 
Hegelianism we need not decide ; in either 
case it is worthy of preservation. In the 
system of Hegel, the author tells us, “‘ every- 
thing must be regarded as either natural or 
supernatural ; consequently the distinction 
between the two is virtually obliterated.” 
As Professor Beattie is convinced that mod- 
ern radical critics are all, consciously or un- 





* Purg. xvi. 


t Ibid. vii. ¢ Ibid. ix. 
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consciously, dominated by Hegel’s ‘‘ ideal- 
istic pantheism,” it is well to have the 
nature of this philosophy defined. 

But infelicities of expression, which 
should have been corrected in revising the 
articles for publication in permanent form, 
are the least serious faults of this volume. 
Its graver offending is that it is entirely un- 
trustworthy in matters of fact. The author 
has chosen to write on a subject on which 
be has no knowledge of his own, without 
taking even ordinary pains to inform him- 
self at second hand. 

After three chapters of definitions, he be- 
gins with a ‘‘ history of the critical move- 
ment,’’ from Porphyry to Osgood, Bissell, 
and Warfield, in five chapters; naturally 
treating with considerable fulness the rise 
and progress of the modern radical school 
(chaps. ili., iv.). From Professor Beattie’s 
familiar way of writing about the works of 
these critics, the layman might easily get 
the impression that he had read them ; but 
those who are acquainted with this litera- 
ture will find evidence of the contrary in 
every paragraph. The blunders which he 
makes about even the best-known writers 
are the more surprising because the history 
of Old Testament criticism has been so 
often and so well written, from both the 
critical and the anticritical point of view, 
that it would seem to be difficult for even 
the wayfaring man to go so far astray. . My 
space permits but one or two illustrations. 
In 1833, we are told on page 57, Edward 
Reuss ‘‘ published a treatise in which the 
critical theory was presented in a much 
more elaborated form. He reproduced the 
main points in Spinoza’s Ezra-hypothesis, 
and followed up the speculations of De 
Wette and Vatke. . . . In Reuss we have, 
indeed, the distinct commencement of those 
definite theories, which, in quite recent 
times, have developed into the main posi- 
tions maintained by advanced or radical 
higher criticism on the Old Testament field. 
The work of Reuss is full of interest on this 
account.’’ How a book published in 1833 
could follow up the speculations of Vatke, 
whose work appeared in 1835—the author, 
with his usual inaccuracy, says ‘‘ about 
1830”—is not clear. But the main point 
is, that this ‘‘ treatise,” in which Professor 
Beattie is so much interested, exists only in 
his imagination. What Reuss himself says 
about his anticipation of Graf’s hypothesis 
is, that in the Summer Semester of 1834, in 
his lectures, he framed a series of brief 
theses, in which the principal positions of 
the modern school of criticism were set 
forth. These views differed so widely, how- 
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ever, from the prevailing theory, that he 
had not the courage to publish them ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the theses were first 
printed in his French translation of the 
Bible in 1879. Equally erroneous, of course, 
is Professor Beattie’s statement that by 
1848 the views of Vatke, George, and 
Reuss were adopted by many scholars in Ger- 
many ; absurd, the assertion that Strauss’s 
** Life of Jesus” ‘‘ is virtually an applica- 
tion of Vatke’s mythical views of the Old 
Testament to the Gospel history of the 
New.” He knows equally little about 
Graf, who, in 1860 (sic) ‘‘ propounded 
what may be called the negative critical 
theory of the Pentateuch,” and who 
‘* sketched” (!) the essential outlines of 
modern theories ; or about Kuenen—except 
that ‘‘he is a Hollander and wrote ia 
Dutch’’—of whom he writes that, after his 
Introduction (1865) he issued in 1882 (?) 
‘* another treatise, in which he applied the 
advanced higher critical methods to the 
books of Moses and the history of Israel.” 
Nor is he better informed about the anti- 
eriticit. He quotes from an old article of 
Professor Curtiss the statement that ‘‘ Lach- 
mann (sic), so far as we know, is the only 
Old Testament professor in a German uni- 
versity who still defends the Mosaic author- 
ship of the Pentateuch,” and corrects Cur- 
tiss: ‘‘ He might have added that Konig, 
of Leipzig, still held the conservative views 
on this point !’? (cf. p. 75). 

In regard to the theories of the critics he 
is in as great confusion of mind as in the 
history of criticism. One illustration—in- 
star omniwm—must suffice. On page 115 f. 
he explains the mysterious symbols, J, H, 
P, D, instructing his readers that E is used 
to denote the author, or set of authors, who 
wrote those passages in which the name 
Elohim is used. These are perhaps ‘‘ among 
the very earliest’’ parts of the Old Testa- 
ment ; ‘‘ the first chapter of Genesis isa 
good example of this document.” J E is 
either an author who combined J and EK, 
‘*or a separate author who preferred the 
compound name Jehovah-Elohim for the 
Deity ;’’ ‘‘ the most of the second chapter 
of Genesis is a good illustration of these 
particular documents produced by J EK” (cf. 
p- 118 f.). : 

It is no shame toa professor of systematic 
theology, or even of apologetics, to be igno- 
rant of a field of study so remote from his 
own and so technical in its character as the 
criticism of the Hexateuch ; though it is 
not clear why he should write a book to 
prove what the critics would quite readily 
have taken for granted. But it is remark- 
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able that a Presbyterian theologian should 
not be better acquainted with the Old Testa- 
ment itself. He apparently thinks that 
Ezra lived before the restoration (p. 127 f. ; 
ef. 135), and that Zechariah was a pre-exilic 
prophet (p. 150). Professor Beattie felici- 
tates himself on having given a new turn to 
the old argument from the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, which must have been in existence 
as early as the division of the kingdom. 
He continues : ‘‘ Moreover, from the history 
of this division, we cannot fail to note that 
the Samaritans held to monotheism, and one 
central sanctuary which they set up for 
themselves at Mount Gerizim” (p. 189 f.). 
That is, entirely ignoring all that the his- 
torical books and prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment tell us about the religion of the King- 
dom of Israel, he imagines that the temple 
on Mount Gerizim, which, according to 
Josephus (our only authority), was built in 
the time of Alexander the Great, though 
many ‘‘ radical critics,’’ on the ground of 
Neh. 13, would put it a century earlier, ex- 
isted from the days of Jeroboam I. ! 
Professor Beattie takes it much amiss 
that some ill-mannered critics speak slight- 
ingly of the scholarship of those who hold 
his views concerning the Old Testament. 
Nothing could do more to confirm these 
critics in the error of their ways than such 
‘expositions and examinations” of criti- 
cism, radical or otherwise. Let me say, 
_however, for my own part, that I have too 
sincere a respect for the eminent conserva- 
tive scholars whom he has more than once 
named in this volume to confound in judg- 
ment his work with theirs. 
G. F. Moore. 
Andover Theological Seminary. 


THe ANcIENT Eayprian Doctrine oF 
THE IMMORTALITY OF THE Soun. By 
ALFRED WIEDEMANN, D.Ph. With 
twenty-one illustrations. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 12mo, pp. 
x 71. 

Dr. Wiedemann is well qualified to write 
upon the subject in hand, being Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of 
Bonn, and particularly and especially known 
as an Egyptologist. His translator has 
labored con amore, and has enriched the 
English version with illustrations and notes 
which add materially to the value of the 
original. The specialist in the subject in 
hand will, however, find little in the book 
that is novel, since it is mainly a restate- 
ment of things well known, and the Egyp- 
tologist will aim his criticism more at omis- 
sions than at the things that are stated. In 
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fact, the items that might have found a 
place in the treatment are as interesting as 
those actually presented. To the general 
reader the book will be found attractive by 
reason of the novelty of the views delineat- 
ed. Of things familiar to our modes of 
thought little will be found, but of novel, 
crude, and complicated or contradictory con- 
bs, 2 a startling variety. 

n the history of the religion itself there 
is a peculiar state of affairs. Renouf has 
said that the Egyptian religion never had a 
development, and thereby implied that it 
was not subject to the evolution which has 
characterized all things human. In this, 
in a sense, he was correct, and in another 
sense he was incorrect. Evolution as ordi- 
narily understood means the disappearance 
of the earlier and lower form which is sup- 
planted by that whichis higher. Evolution 
means also differentiation and contrariety, 
and even antagonism between forms. The 
evolution of the Egyptian religion presents 
some of the features of evolution in gen- 
eral, but it stops short of the completion of 
the process. Old beliefs did not disappear, 
and they were not materially changed by 
the introduction of new forms of belief or 
new phases of old beliefs. The two con- 
tinued to exist side by side, giving rise to 
contradictions and differences, but neither 
having the power to exclude the other. 
New deities were introduced and new com- 
binations and permutations were made ; the 
change of the political capital from Mem- 
phis to Thebes transferred the headship of 
the gods from Ptah to Amon, but the quali- 
ties and attributes of the deities remained 
unchanged. A new deity was introduced 
into the territory of an old deity, and the 
new was gradually invested with the powers 
of the old. Some of the myths regarding 
the gods remained unchanged through the 
ages, and others took shape almost before 
the observer’s eyes. Development went on 
continually, but displacement of the old by 
the new not at all. 

Among the Egyptian beliefs of which we 
find trace at the earliest period is that of 
immortality. The existence of mummies 
from the early dynasties, even from the 
time when monumental remains begin, 
gives evidence of the existence of the belief 
because of the philosophy which underlay 
the practice of mummifying a man’s mortal 
parts. How far back the elaborate subdivi- 
sion of the immortal parts can be carried is 
a matter of some question, but the funda- 
mentals were present at a very early date. 
Of these immortal parts the principal was 
the Ka, the ‘‘ double,” the immaterial sub- 
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sistence which corresponded in form to 
the material body whivh was preserved in 
the mummy. This Xa was represented as a 
duplicate of the man as to form, but was 
drawn on the monuments on a smaller scale 
than the man himself. It was living, hav- 
ing been born at the same time as the man, 
and it had bodily needs to which surviving 
friends ministered by means of funerary 
offerings. An interesting document from 
the twelfth dynasty presents the text of a 
contract made by a prince with the local 
priests by which the latter, for valuable con- 
siderations, engaged to make provision for 
the Aa of the prince in perpetuity. The 
continued existence of the Aa was dependent 
upon the preservation of the mummy, and 
without the Xa the personality was incom- 
plete ; hence the significance of the pains 
taken for the preservation of the body of 
him who would enjoy the felicity of the 
Feld of Aalu, the Egyptian Elysium. 

But besides the Ka, there were other im- 
mortal parts of man which were separated 
by death, each one of which went its own 
peculiar way. The Ad or heart, the Ba or 
soul, the Sahu, sometimes confounded with 
the mummy, and the Khaid or shadow, 
each had a part to play. The heart, which 
had harbored the thoughts of the deceased, 
and had been cognizant of all his purposes 
and deeds, was the accuser of the dead be- 
fore Osiris and the forty-two assessor-judges. 
The Ba was figured as a bird which re- 
turned to the vault in which the mummy 
was placed, reanimating the mortal remains 
or at will going into various other forms. 
This last process has been likened to trans- 
migration, but it is essentially different from 
that which was elsewhere conceived as a 
punishment for evil deeds done in the body. 
Egyptian transmigration was a privileged 
operation, not a penal compulsion. ‘The 
Sahu and the Khaib were separate entities, 
distinct but difficult to distinguish and de- 
fine. 

Death was by no means an end-all. The 
deceased at once became an Osiris, after the 
fashion of the god Osiris, and journeyed 
through various places and in the midst of 
numerous dangers to the Hall of Judgment, 
where the heart was weighed against the 
symbol of truth and justice. ‘There the re- 
markable ‘‘ negative confession’? was re- 
peated to the judges gathered from all the 
provinces of Kyypt, and there the fate of 
the dead was fixed. ‘There seems to have 
been some provision for those who were 
found guilty of mortal sins, but exactly 
what its nature was is by no means clear. 
Judgment passed, the dead was declared 
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justified and became as a god, assuming di- 
vine names and attributes. He journeyed 
to the Fields of Aalu, there to enter upon 
an existence which was an idealized coun- 
terpart of existence on the earth. 

In connection with the ‘doctrine of im- 
mortality there isan encient Egyptian prac- 
tice which shows the existence of develop- 
ment in ideas and beliefs. ‘he well-to-do 
Egyptian had a horror of servile or manual 
labor in this life, and he entered the future 
life with the same detestation. But the 
life beyond was conceived as one of activity, 
full of labor, and devoted particularly to 
agriculture. ‘To hoe, dig, carry water, and 
transport sand were occupations not at all 
congenial to the Egyptian ideals of ease 
and comfort. Servants did these things 
here, and they must be provided for the 
hereafter. Hence the practice of human 
sacrifice of which we find traces in early 
times, whereby the servant and master en- 
tered upon the long journey in company and 
under a continuance of mundane relations. 
But after a time the idea of the equality of 
all men before Osiris and in the Judgment 
Hall came to dominate this practice, with 
the result that substitutes were provided in 
the shape of little images in bronze, stone, 
wood, or pottery, to which the name of 
‘** Answerers” was given, because theirs it 
was to answer and obey when the master 
called upon them to perform the tasks set 
for those who. had culled the ‘‘ answerers’’ 
into being. 

Professor Wiedemann gives many particu- 
lars and expositions which cannot be re- 
hearsed here, and those who would go far- 
ther are referred to his excellent little vol- 
ume. CHARLES R. GILLETT. 

Union Theological Seminary. 





BRIEF NOTICES. 
Bampton Lectures, 1883. 


It is rather strange that the second edi- 
tion of Canon W. H. Fremantle’s Bamp- 
ton Lectures should be published in an 
American edition, for the American public, 
and with an introduction by an American 
professor. ‘I'he reason is that the first edi- 
tion found more response here than in Eng- 
land. It was ahead of its time, apparently, 
in the land which gave it birth. The title 
of the volume is Zhe World as the Subject 
of Redemption, and its aim is to ‘‘ set forth 
the functions of the Church as designed to 
embrace the whole race of mankind.” As 
Professor Ely remarks in his introduction, 
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it is often said that ‘‘ Christianity is the 
solution of social problems ;’’ but those who 
glibly deliver themselves after this fashion 
** think that in saying this enough has been 
said, and at once turn away from any at- 
tempt to solve them.” He further says that 
‘*the merit of this book is that it gives 
sense and meaning to the statement,” and 
** turns men’s attention earnestly to the so- 
lution as a definite work.”’ Individual sal- 
vation is most important, but the religion 
of Jesus is not selfish. Its scope is as broad 
as mankind, and it contains a solvent for 
the difficulties which perplex the world. 
The relations of man and man, which ulti- 
mately make up the whole of the life of 
mankind, are capable of regrlation by its 
principles, and the ‘‘ reformation more 
glorious than that of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’ which is to include man’s social as 
well as spiritual wellbeing, will dawn when 
men accept and act upon the principles and 
practice of the humble Galilean. How this 
end is being worked out, Canon Fremantle 
shows by a historical survey, but particu- 
larly in his last chapter, which deals with 
the ‘‘ steps toward realizing the ideal of a 
Christian world.” These embrace public 
worship in ita function of raising the tone 
of general life ; family life ; knowledge and 
art in their elevation and beneficial results ; 
society, in its function as steward and bene- 
factor ; trade, based on principles of recti- 
tude and trustfulness ; the nation, as a prod- 
uct of the Christian spirit ; and the univer- 
sal Church as a bond and promoter of 
universal peace. The process to be followed 
is one that has been set forth before, but it 
is one that must be taken to heart. Relig- 
ion must be conceived as a life, not simply 
or mainly asa system of dogmas ; and those 
who embrace it must know that the declara- 
tion of belief when divorced from active en- 
deavor and effort is but an empty, profit- 
less form. (New York : Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 
** Social Theology.” 


ANOTHER work having pretty much the 
same fundamental conception as that of 
Canon Fremantle is the Oudlines of Social 
Theology, by Dr. William De Witt Hyde, 
President of Dartmouth College. The au- 
thor foresees the necessity for the formula- 
tion of a new theological system, which 
shall comprehend new conceptions and 
include things previously ignored. He 
says that he has called his work ‘‘ Social 
Theology, because the Christianity of Christ 
and His disciples was pre-eminently a social 
movement, and because we are looking at 
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everything to day frcm the social rather 
than the individualistic point of view.” 
Man has relations to his fellow-men as well 
as toward God, and the complete theology 
must take comprehension of both. The 
whole man and the whole of his life is the 
work of God and under His direction. 
Hence the deduction which accounts for 
this book, which the author compares to the 
blazed path rather than the finished road. 
In fact, he says that ‘‘the time has not 
come for writing this new theology.” fe 
adds, however, that ‘‘ this little book aims 
to point out the logical relations in which 
the doctrines of theology will stand to each 
other when the time shall come for seeing 
Christian truth in the light of reason, and 
Christian life as the embodiment of love.” 
The book is divided into three parts : Theo- 
logical, Anthropological, and Sociological. 
The first presents the Godward side; the 
second the relations of man to sin and law, 
repentance and faith, regeneration and 
growth ; the third considers the Church, 
the redemption of the world, and the or- 
ganization of the kingdom. (New York : 
Macmillan & Co. $1.50.) 


Missions. 


‘Two volumes on missions and missionary 
activity are before us, and each is important 
in its field. One contains, under the title 
Modern Missions in the East: their Meth- 
ods, Successes and Limitations, a series of 
lectures in expanded form, which were de- 
livered at Andover and Yale seminaries, and 
at Beloit College. They were the product, 
not only of reading and reflection, but of 
nearly two years spent in travel among the 
n.ission fields which are here discussed. The 
journey was undertaken with the express 
purpose of investigating personally the con- 
ditions amid which the missionary’s work is 
done, the methods put into operation, the 
degree of success attained, and the limita- 
tions imposed by a variety of hindering cir- 
cumstances. The result is one of the most 
valuable books on the whole subject which 
we possess. It is charmingly written, in a 
clear, lucid, and delightful style. It is 
frank in its statements and honest in its 
conclusions. As one reads its pages one 
echoes the words of President Eaton, of 
Beloit College, in which he mourns the 
premature death of the talented author. 
Unfortunately space forbids a detailed ac- 
count of the contents of the book, and these 
can be simply indicated. ‘‘ Providence in 
Missions’? gives what the scientist might 
call their evolution, but which Christians 
prefer to call the Divine power behind 
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them. The ‘‘ Principles of Missions” pre- 
sent their philosophy. Three chapters are 
devoted to what the author saw in Japan, 
Corea, China, India, and Turkey, and an 
interesting story it is. The remainder of 
the volume is taken up with the problems 
which face the missionary through his whole 
course, the criticisms which are passed upon 
some of the phases of missionary life and 
method, and the duty of the Church in re- 
gard to the evangelization of the world. In 
closing, we can do no better than to repeat 
the words used above, saying that this is 
one of the most valuable books on the whole 
subject which we possess. (New York: 
Harper Brothers.) 

The other volume is quite different in its 
make-up, but important in its contents. It 
is called Missions at Home and Abroad, 
and contains a selection from the papers and 
addresses at the World’s Congress of Mis- 
sions, October 2d-4th, 1893. The pro- 
gramme of which they form a part was 
aimed at the discussion of ‘‘ vital principles 
of missionary policy ; burning questions of 
missionary relations, aims, and methods ; 
the whole field in the light of past successes 
and disappointments ; and the limitless pos- 
sibilities and responsibilities of to-day.”’ 
The headings under which the papers are 
grouped are: Missionary Societies; City 
Missions ; Home Missions; Foreign Mis- 
sions; Beacon Lights from the World’s 
Mission Fields ; Auxiliary Agencies in Mis- 
sions; Money and Missions; Comity and 
Co-operation ; and The Outlook. The book 
contains thirty-three addresses and nearly 
five hundred pages. The names of the 
writers are well known throughout the 
land, and the volume needs only to be men- 
tioned in order to commend itself to a mul- 
titude of readers. (New York: American 
Tract Society. $2.00.) 


Inspiration. 


THE discussion of the subject of the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures has called forth 
many books, and their number just now is 
on the increase. ‘The most recent is a 
small volume by Rev. Frank Hallam, and 
it is called Zhe Breath of God. It is also 
denominated ‘‘ a sketch, historical, critical, 
and logical, of the doctrine of inspiration.” 
The author discusses the Bible under the 
head of ‘‘ King Liber,” and thus attribut- 
ing personality to it, goes on to take up a 
number of topics which he groups under the 
word ‘‘ his ;’’ thus ‘‘ his courtiers,’’ ‘‘ his 
critics,’? blemishes, limitations, ministers, 
friends, divinity, exaltation, and power. In 
a hundred pages these topics are set forth, 
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not with exhaustive fulness, of course, but 
with considerable suggestiveness. ‘To many 
the volume will seem like an attack upon 
the Scriptures themselves ; but such a pur- 
pose was furthest from the author’s mind. 
To him the Bible is a book of most exalted 
and wonderful power, a continuous miracle. 
But with the theories of dogmaticians he 
has no patience, and he remarks over and 
over again that inspiration is a metaphor 
which theologians hate vainly sought to 
transform into dogmatic definition, limiting 
it with precision and giving it definite 
bounds. Holding a freer view, he refrains 
from defining the Divine operation upon 
the minds of the Scripture writers, holding 
that the inbreathing power of God evidences 
itself as real and true, while incapable of the 
definitions and deductions of the school. 
He has evidently adopted the words of Dean 
Burgon, who, while holding to a thorough- 
going inspiration, said, ‘‘ Let us beware how 
we commit ourselves to any theories of in- 
spiration whatever.’’ (New York : Thomas 
Whittaker. 75 cents.) 


The Trial of Christ. 


THE legality of the trial and condemna- 
tion of Jesus has been discussed in a small 
volume of less than a hundred pages by 
J. C. Mabry, of the Iowa bar, recently a 
lecturer of the law department of Drake 
University (A Legal View of the Trial of 
Christ). The. author’s authorities are the 
Gospel narratives as to the facts, and the 
works of Dr. Joseph Salvador, an ‘able 
Jewish authority,” as tothe law. His con- 
clusions are in line with those ordinarily en- 
tertained by Christians; but they would 
have commanded more general recognition 
if they had been based upon a wider read- 
ing of the literature of the subject. The 
work is very well done, but it strikes one as 
somewhat of a work of supererogation. 
(Cincinnati: Standard Publishjng Com- 
pany. 75 cents.) 


Sermon Plans, 


THERE is an element in a true sermon 
which cannot be found in a plan, not even 
the plan of the identical sermon. The plan 
may be the trellis, but the sermon must be 
the vine if it is to fulfil its mission and bear 
fruit. Sermon Sketches is avolume by Rev. 
W. H. Hutchings, Canon of York, which 
contains fifty-five plans based on ‘“‘ the 
Sunday lessons throughout the Church’s 
year.”” We have read several of them and 
have found them suggestive, but the man 
who would use them as they stand would 
soon find that the audience showed signs of 
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weariness. Even a perfect plan must be 
infused with the speaker’s personality, elee 
it were better to have less plan and more 
life ; more of that power by which soul 
speaks to soul and life influences life for 
good and God. When it was said that we 
had found these plans suggestive it was 
meant that the places were evident where 
the personal element might find room. But 
our commendation of plans except those 
which a man makes for his own use, is 
qualified seriously by considerations of inex- 
pediency and lack of adaptability. (New 
Ge). and London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


Tue late George John Romanes wrote a 
work in his early days entitled ‘‘ A Candid 
Examination of Theism,”’ in which he took 
sceptical ground strongly. In the twenty 
years which followed this publication the 
author made himself a great reputation as 
a writer and thinker. His attitude, how- 
ever, underwent gradual change as the re- 
sult of his own thinking, and at his death, 
about a year ago, he left a collection of 
‘* Notes for a work on a Candid Examination 
of Religion.”’” These notes, with some un- 
gs papers, were at his direction 
nanded over to Canon Charles Gore, of 
Westminster, for use as his judgment should 
direct. The volume before us, Thoughts on 
Religion, contains the notes and also two 
essays on ‘‘ The Influence of Science upon 
Religion.’”’ ‘Together and supplemented by 
the editor’s notes, they make a most inter- 
esting psychological study, while they also 
give remarkable evidence of the strength of 
the theistic position. The introduction of 
Canon Gore is candid and unaffected, and 
in it he simply states the facts-without any 
of the exaltation which would, perhaps, 
have been excusable in one who finds that 


his own cherished views are receiving indi- 
rect but substantial support from a quon- 
dam antagonist. The trend of mind ex- 
hibited in these pages is probably as impor- 
tant as the thoughts expressed, but in any 
case it is a notable book. (Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. $1.25.) 


Primitive Man. 


UnpeER the caption “‘ Library of Useful 
Stories,’’ the Appletons are publishing a 
series of volumes of small size, one of which 
bears the title Zhe Story of *‘ Primitive’’ 
Man. It is written by Edward Clodd, 
President of the Folk Lore Society, and 
author of several books of somewhat similar 
character. He is an evolutionist, and has 
undertaken to show some of the steps in the 
process as they are indicated by the primi- 
tive remains which indicate that man has 
risen from a lower toa higher stage. The 
book is small, and its theme is in the main 
limited to the remains found in Britain, 
though not to the entire exclusion of others. 
He treats of man’s place in the life-history 
and time-history of the earth, of the ancient 
aud newer stone ages, and of the age of 
metals. We have ljooked in vain for any 
mention of the significant fact that the 
stone age in Egypt was not divided from 
the bronze age, but that these ages existed 
within the same limits of time. Such con- 
siderations are important as bearing on the 
question of the age of man on the earth, 
and they show conclusively that it is impos- 
sible in all places to make the same deduc- 
tions and to draw identical conclusions. 


. The present volume covers only one hun- 


dred and ninety small pages, and its main 
purpose is to give in popular form some of 
the main facts in the case. (40 cents.) 
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commentary on Deuteronomy. N. Y., C. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895. 95+434 p. 8°. (Inter- 
national critical commentary on the Holy 
Scriptures, ed. by Rev. C. A. Briggs, Rev. 
S. R. Driver, and Rev. Alfred Plummer.) 
Net, $3. 

BAGAR, Alex. R. The city of the living God: 
a note on Hebrews xii., 22-24. N. Y¥., E. & 
J. B. Young & Co., 1895. 24224 p. 16°. 
$1. 

FRAZER, J. G. Passages of the Bible 
chosen for their literary beauty and interest. 
London, Black, 1895. 472 p. 8°. 6s. 

GEIKIE, C. The Holy Land and the Bible. 
London, Clarke, 1895. 936 p. 8°. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

HERVEY, A. C., and Hole, C. The Penta- 
teuch. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
34240 p. 16°. (YLext-books of religious in- 
struction, No. 1.) Cl, $1. 

JOHNSON, B. W., and Dowling, W. W. The 
normal instruction:.a series of normal Bible 
studies. St. Louis, Mo., The Christian Pub. 
Co., 1895. 6 pts. 160 p. Pap., each, 15c. 

LYTTELTON, E. The gospel of St. Mark; 
with notes. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1895. 44180 p. 16°. (ext-books of relig- 
ious instruction, No. 2.) Tde. 

MAGNER, W. C. Better Bible study. N. Y. 
and Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 191 
p. 16°. Net, 75c. 

MARSTON, Annie W. Gathered spoil: notes 
for Bible readers. London, Marshall Bros., 
1895. 136 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

MOORE, A. B. Helpful Bible readings. Rev. 
and enl. ed. St. Louis, Mo., The Christian 
Pub. Co., 1895. 127 p. 16°. Tdc. 

NORTHCOTE, 8. C. Lesson notes for Sun- 


day school teachers. 2d series. New ed. 
London, C. ‘tayior, 1895. 8°. 2s. 
PARKER, J. ‘the people’s Bible. Vol. 25. 


Ephesians-Revelation. London, Hazell, 1895. 
454 p. 8°. 8s. 

RAINSFORD, M. Thoughts on St. John xvii. 
4th ed. London, Hoby, 1895. 470 p. 8°. 5s. 

RYLE, H. E. Philo and Holy Scripture. 
London, Macmillan, 1895. 352 p. 8’. 10s. 
net. 

SCHELL, Edwin A., and Steel, S. A. Epworth 
League Bible studies; prepared for the Ep- 
worth League under direction of the Depart- 
ment of Spiritual Work. ‘2d ser., 1895. N. 
Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1895. 24166 p. 16°. 
Pap., 15c. 

WHITEHEAD, J. H. Ezra and Nehemiah; 
with notes and explanations. London, Nis- 
bet, 1895. 92 p. 12°. 1s. 


b. Other. 


BALJOU, J. M. S. Grieksch-theologisch 
woordenbock, hoofzakelijk van de oudchris- 
telijke letterkunde. Ith. Kemink, 1895. 8+ 
14224 p. 8°. 2.55f1. 

BURGER, Karl. Die Briefe des Jakobus, 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 





[Aucust, 


Petrus u. Judas, ausgelegt. [Aus: “ Strack- 
Zickler’s Kommentar zu den hl. Schriften 
A. u. N. Testaments.”] 2. Aufl. Miinchen, 
C. H. Beck, 1895. 8Y p. 8°. 1.80M. 

CLEMEN, Aug. Der Gebrauch des Alten 
Testamentes in den neutestamentlichen 
Schriften. Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1895. 
iv+252 p. 8°. 3.60; 4.50M. 

CREMER, Herm. Biblisch-theologisches 
Worterbuch der neutestamentlichen Griicitit. 
8. Aufl. Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1895. xx+ 
1045 p. 8°. 21; 24M. 

DANILL, Eve et Satan. Céret, Roque, Saint 
André, l’auteur, 1894. 516 p. 8°. 

FRITSCH, Utto. Galater 3, 20. Progr. Berl, 
R. Gaertner, 1895. 28 p. 4°. 1M. 

HAUP'’I, Paut. Sacred vooks of the Old Tes- 
tament. Lpz., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl. 8°. 

6 The book of Joshua, exhibiting in col- 
ors the composite structure of the book, with 
notes by Prot. W. H. Bennett, M.A. 32 p. 
3M. 

11. The book otf the prophet Jeremiah, 
arranged in chrohologicalt oruer, with notes 
by Prof. C. WH. Cormui, D. D. Mnglish trans- 
lation of the notes by C. Johnston, Ph. D. 
SU p. 5M. 

KUCH, EK. Das Sechstagewerk der Bibel 
vergiuichen m. den Schdprungsberichten an- 
derer Volker u. m. Gen mesuitaten der mod- 
ernen Naturtorschung. Giitersloh, C. Ber- 
telsmann, 18¥0. 48 p. 8°. —vUM., 

KOK, J. Satomo’s sprenken gerangschikt 
en verklaard. Iwampeu, WOK, loys. 1 PL. S+ 
152 p. 8°. —902. 

LUC, st. Sanctum Jesus Christi evangelium 
secundum Lucam, cum vocabulorum indice, 
ad usum scholarum., ‘Tours, Mame, 1849. 
192 p. 16°. 

LUitHAkw'!, Chr. Ernst. Die Briefe des 
Johannes, ausgelegt. |Aus: * Strack-Zéck- 
ler’s Kommentar zu den hi. Schriften A. u. 
N. ‘Lestaments.”] 2. Aufl. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 185. 72 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

Das Jolannesevangesium. {Aus: “ Strack- 
Zockler’s Kommentar zu den ol. Schriiten A. 
u. N. Testaments.”] 2. Aufl. 144 p. 8”. 2.50M. 

Der komerbrief, ausgelegt. |Aus: * Strack- 
Zockier’s Kommentar zu den hi. Schriften 
A. u. N. ‘sestaments.”] 2. Aufl. 168 p. 38”. 
2.80M. . 

MONTEL, F. La composition de lHexa- 
teuque, des Juges, de samuel et des Kois. 
Lyon, Georg, is¥4. 36 p. 8”. 

NIEUWENHUIS, Domela. Die Bibel. Ihre 
Entstehg. u. Geschichte. Hine historisch- 
krit. Avhandlg. zur Aufklarg. des arbeit. 
Volkes. Aus dem Holl. 2. Aufl. Bielefeld, 
G. Slomke, 1895. 96 p. 8°. —40M. 

RIGGENBACH, Ed. Die schweizerische, 
revidierte Uebersetzung des Neuen Testa- 


mentes u. der Psalmen. Ein erweit. Vor- 
trag. Basel, R. Reich, 1895. 30 p. 8°. 
—80M. 

SCHNEDERMANN, Geo. Die Korinther- 
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briefe, ausgelegt. [Aus: “ Strack-Zéckler’s 
Kommentar zu den hi. Schriften A. u. N. 
Testaments.”’] 2. Aufl. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1895. 257 p. 8°. 4M. 

STRACK, Herm. L. Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament einschliesslich Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen. Mit eingeh. Angabe der 
Litteratur. 4. Aufl. Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 
1895. viii+219 p. 8°. 3.60; 4.80M. 

THALHOFER, Val. Erklirung der Psalm- 
en u. der im rémischen Brevier yorkom- 
menden biblischen Cantica, m. besond. 
Riicksicht auf deren liturg. Gebrauch. 6. 
Aufl. v. Pet. Schmalzl. Regensburg, Na- 
tionale Verlagsanstalt, 1895. vii+968 p. 8°. 
10; 11.60M. 

TIEFENTHAL, Fr. Sales. Das hl. Evange- 
lium nach Markus, in e. selbststiind. Mono- 
graphie erklirt f. Theologiestudierende u. 
Theologen. Miinster, A. Russell, 1895. x+ 
530 p. 8°. 9M. 

WOHLENBERG, Gust. Die Briefe an die 
Epheser, an die Kolosser, an Philemon u. 
an die Philipper, ausgelegt. [Aus: “ Strack- 
Zickler’s Kommentar zu den hl. Schriften 
A. u. N. Testaments.”] Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1895. 121 p. 8°. 2.40M. 

ZITTEL, Emil. Vom Ursprung u. Inhalt der 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments. Ein Biich- 
lein f. Jedermann, 1895. vi+88 p. 8°. —80M. 

ZOECKLER, Otto. Die Apostelgeschichte, 
ausgelegt. fAus: ‘“ Strack-Zéckler’s Kom- 
mentar zu den hi. Schriften des A. u. N. 
Testaments.”] 2. Aufi. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck, 1895. 181 p. 8°. 2.80M. 

Die Briefe an die Thessalonischer u. Ga- 
later,* ausgelegt. [Aus: ‘“ Strack-Zéckler’s 
Kommentar zu den hi. Schriften A. u. N. 
Testaments.”] 126 p. 8°. 2M. 


1I.—HISTORICAL .THEOLOGY. 


1. Biblical and English (including Biblical 
Theology). 


a. American and English. 


BROOKS, N. C. The life and mission of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by prophecy, 
history, and typology. 2d ed. Phil. J. Jos. 
McVey; and Balt., Md., Cushing & Co., 1895. 
272 p. 12°. $1.25; $1.50. 

BRUCE, W. 8S. The ethics of the Old Testa- 
ment. Edinburgh, Clark, 1895. 302 p. 8°. 
4s. 

CONYBEARE, F. C.,'ed. Philo about the 
contemplative life; or, the fourth book of 
the treatise concerning virtues; critically ed., 
with a defense of its genuineness, by F. C. 
Conybeare. N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
403 p. 8°. Net, $3.25. 

CUDLIP, P. H. Bible worship; or, the con- 
tinuity of sacrificial worship. London, Mow- 
bray, 1895. 8°. Is. 

DEUTSCH, Emanuel. The Talmud. Phil. 


The Jewish Pub. Soc. of America, 1895. 
107 p. 12°. (Special ser., No. 3.) Bds., 25c. 

GIBBES, Emily Oliver. Reflections on Paul 
according to the Acts in the New Testament. 
N. Y., C. T. Dillingham, 1895. 6+271 p. 12°. 
Cl, $1.25. 

HAUSRATH, A. A history of the New Tes- 
tament times: the time of the apostles. 
Vols. 3-4. London, Williams and N., 1895. 
586 p. 8°. 10s. 6d. each. 

LAIDLAW, J. The Bible doctrine of man. 
New ed. Edinburgh, Clark, 1895. 370 p. 
8°. 7s. 6d. 

PERSECUTION of the Jews in Russia: a 
presentation of the origin and history of the 
Russo-Jewish question; with a map show- 
ing the pale of Jewish settlement, also an 
abridged summary of laws, special and re- 
strictive, relating to Jews in Russia, brought 
down to 1890. Phil., The Jewish Pub. Soc. 
of America, 1895. 87 p. 16°. (Special ser., 
No. 1.) Pap., 25e. 


b. Other. 


BADET. Jésus et les femmes dans l’Evangile. 
Paris et Lyon, Delhomme et Brignet, 1895. 
323 p. 18°. 

BOETTICHER, Carl. Das Wesen des religi- 
ésen Glaubens im Neuen Testament. Berl., 
R. Gaertner, 1895. 27 p. 4°. 1M. 

DETHIER, F. G. Histoire de N. S. Jésus 
Christ. Liége, Impr. de lOrphelinat St. 
Jean Berchmans, 1895. 215 p. 8°. 

DUSAUSOY, Germ. Manuel d’histoire sainte. 
Gaignardé, Nivelles, 1895. 444 p. 12°. 2.25f. 

PEETERS, Ph. J. Het leven van O. H. Jesus 
Christus. Gent, Van der Schelden, 1895. 
334 p. 12°. —90f. 

SEEBERG, Alfr. Die Heilsbedeutung des 
Todes Christi im Hebrierbrief. Diss. Jur- 
jew, E. J. Karow, 1895. 80 p. 8°. 1.60M. 

VAN LOV, Alf. Leven van den heiligen 
Paulus. Gent, Siffer, 1895. 61 p. 8°. If. 


2. Post-Biblical. 
a. American and English. 


BANKS, L. Albert. Christ and his friends: 
a series of revival sermons. N. Y., Funk 
& Wagnalis Co., 1895. 54382 p. 8°. Buck- 
ram, $1.50. 

BECKETT, W. H. The Reformation in Eng- 
land. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1895. 160 p. 18°. (Present day primer 
ser.) Cl, net, 40c. 

BENSLY, R. L., ed. The fourth book of Mac- 
eabees and kindred documents in Syriac; 
first edited on manuscript authority by R. 
L. Bensly; with an introd. and tr. by W. E. 
Barnes. N. Y., Macmillan & Co., 1895. 228 
p. 8°. Net, $3.25. 

BROWNE, G. F. Augustine and his compan- 
ions: four lectures delivered at St. Paul’s in 
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January, 1895. N. Y., E. & J. B. Young & 
Co., 1895. 200 p. 16°. 80ce. 

CAMARA, T. (Bp.) Life of blessed Alphonsus 
Orozco; comp. from the Spanish, by Rev. 
W. A. Jones. Phil. H. L. Kilmer & Co., 
1895. 326 p. por. 12°. Net, T5c. 

CUTTS, E. L. History of the church of Eng- 
land. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
34227 p. 16°. (Text-books of religious in- 
struction, No. 1.) $1. 

ENOCH. The book of Enoch; tr. from the 
Ethiopic, with introd. and notes by Rev. 
G. H. Schodde. Andover, Mass., Warren F. 
Draper, 1895. 278 p. 12°. $1.50. 

FOWLER, Montague. Some notable arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. N. Y., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., 1895. 3+222 p. 8°. $1.25. 

GARDNER, Sunderland P. Memoirs of the 
life and religious labors of Sunderland P. 


Gardner. Phil.; Friends’ Book Assoc., 15th 
and Race Sts., 1895. 7+687 p. por. 12°. 
Cl., $1.75. 


GIDDINS, G. H. The Christian traveller’s 
Continental handbook. London, Stock, 1895. 
162 p. 8°. Is. 

HAMMOND, Jos. The mistakes of modern 
Nonconformity. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1895. 6+87 p. 12°. 50c. 

HARNACK, A. Sources of the apostolic 
canons. London, Black, 1895. 230p. 8°. 
7s. 6d. net. 

HOFFMANN, G. A., comp. Year-book of the 
Disciples of Christ for 1895; their member- 
ship, missions, colleges, and other valuable 
information. St. Louis, Mo., The Christian 
Pub. Co., 1895. 90 p. 12°. Pap., 25c. 

MASON, Arthur J. Lectures on Colet, Fisher, 
and More, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, 1894. N. 
Y., E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1895. 2+118 p. 
16°. 60¢. 

METHODIST Episcopal church. Minutes of 
the annual conferences of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal church, fail conferences of 1894. 
N. Y., Hunt & Eaton, 1895. 3+267+626 p. 
8°. Pap., net, $1. 

NEWMAN, J. H. Selections from the prose 
writings of John Henry, Cardinal Newman; 
ed., with notes and an introd., by L. E. 
Gates. N. Y., H. Holt & Co., 1895. 614228 p. 
16°. (English readings.) Cl, 90c.; pap., 
50c. 

NEWTON, W. Wilberforce. Philip MacGregor. 
Hartford, Ct., Student Pub. Co., 1895. 338 p. 
pl. 12°. $1.50. ‘ 

PALESTINE exploration fund: thirty years 
work in the Holy Lands (a record and a 
summary, 1865-1895). New rev. ed. N. Y., 
published for the committee of the Pales- 
tine exploration fund, by Macmillan & Co., 
1895. 256 p. 8°. $1.50. 

PALMER, W. Notes of a visit to the Russian 
church in the years 1840,1841; selected and 
arr. by Cardinal Newman. N. Y., Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1895. 244572 p. 12°. 
$3. 
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PARKS, Leighton. The theology of Phillips 
Brooks. Bost., Damrell & Upham, 1894 
[1895]. 41 p. 8°. Pap., 50c. 

PASTOR, L. The history of the popes from 
the close of the middle ages; ed. by F. T. 
Antrobus. Vols. 3-4. London, Paul, 1895. 
1040 p. 8°. 24s. net. 

SEILER, Ignatius. The venerable Mother 
Frances Schervier, foundress of the Con- 
gregation of the Poor of St. Francis: a 
sketch of her life and character: authorized 
tr. by Rev. B. Hemmer. St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder, 1895. 274495 p. 8°. Net, $1.50. 

SMALLPIECH, F. A. ‘the English saints of 
the Kngtish calendar. 2d ed. London, Mow- 
bray, 1895. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

SMI1H, G. B. John Knox and the Scottish 
reformation. London, frartridge, 1895. 162 
p. 8°. 1s. 6d. 

SMITH, S. F. Dr. Littledale’s theory of the 
disappearance of Papacy. London, Catholic 
Truth Soc., 1895. 8~. 2d. 

TAYLOR, W. Mackergo. William Mackergo 
Taylor, pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational church. N. Y., 1872-1895. N. 
Y¥., A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1895. 63 p. 
por. sq. 8°. Pap., 50c. 

TUWNSEND, Atice N. Chronology of the 
Society ot Friends, 1644-1828. Fnil., pub- 
lished for the Young Friends’ Assoc. of 
Fuila., by Friends’ Book Assoc., 15th and 
Race Sts., 1895. 51 p. 12°. 40c. 

WHITE, W. F., Scott, W. H. “he Presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia: a camera and 
pen sketch of each Presbyterian church and 
institution in the city; comp. and ed. by W. 
¥. White, D.D., ana with a prefatory note 
by W. C. Cattell, D.D., and an introd. by 
Williard M. Rice, D.D. Phil, Alien, Lane 
& Scott, 1895. 335 p. Il 8°. Subs, eb, 
$4; hf. mor., $5. 

W1iLSBERIORCH, Bertrand, ed. A memoir of 
Mother Francis Raphael, O. 8S. D. (Augusta 
Theodosia Drane), sometime prioress provin- 
cial of the congregation of Dominican sisters 
of St. Catherine of Siena Stone; with some 
of her spiritual notes and letters. N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 494335 p. por. 
12°. $2.50. f 


b. Other. 


ALBANES, J. H. Gallia christiana novissima. 
Montféliard, Hoffmann, 1895. T. lier 1. p. 
1 & 240. 4°. 

APOCRYPHES (les) éthiopiens. Tr. par René 
Basset. Paris, lib. de l’Art indépendant, 1895. 
7d p. 8°. 2f. 

ARNAUD, E._ Bibliographie huguenote du 
Dauphiné pendant les trois derniers siécles. 
Grenoble, Drevet, 1895. 112 p. 8°. 

BERNOULLI, Carl Albr. Der Schriftsteller- 
katalog des Hieronymus. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der altchristl. Litteratur. Frei- 
burg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1895. viii+842 p. 
8°. 6.60M. 
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BELLEVUE, de. L’Hospital St. Yves de 
Rennes et les Religieuses augustines de la 
Miséricorde de Jésus. Rennes, Philon et 
Hervé, 1895. xi+478 p. 8°. 

BONHOURS. Vie de St. Francois Xavier. 
Nouy. ed. Tours, Mame, 1895. 143 p. 12°. 

BUHE. Sant Francis & Assis. Vauves, 
Lemiére, 1895. 63 p. 16°. 

CEPRARI, V. Vies de St. Louis de Gon- 
zague et de St. Stanislas Kostka. Nouv. ed. 
Tours, Mame, 1895. 143 p. 12°. 

CRUCHET, N., et Juteau, A. H. Histoire 
populaire de St. Martin, évéque de Tours. 
Tours, Mame, 1895. 143 p. 12°. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN des Evangelischen Bun- 
des. Lpz., Buchh. d. Evang. Bundes v. C. 
Braun. 8°. Fiir 12 Hfte. 2M. 

109. Die schwarze Maria zu FHinsiedeln 
u. die Mutter des Herrn nach der Schrift. 
Von Heinr. Rocholl. 23 p. —20M. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN, katholische, zur Wehr u. 
Lehr’. Berl., Germania. 16°. 

94. Tilly, Gustav Adolf u. die Zerstérung 
v. Magdeburg. Von Onno Klopp. 44 p. 

GUERIN, V. La France catholique en Egypt. 
Tours, Mame, 1894. 239 p. 8°. 

La France Catholique en Tunisie, 4 Malte 
et en Tripolitaine. Tours, Mame, 1895. 239 
p. 8°. 

HARTEL, Wilh. v. Patristische Studien. 
{Aus: “ Sitzungsber. d. k. Akad. d. Wiss.’’] 
Wien, F. Tempsky in Komm. 8°. 

VI. Zu den :Gedichten des h. Paulinus v. 
Nola. 1895. 95 p. 2M. 

JESSEN, E. A. F. Die Hauptstrémungen des 
religidsen Lebens der Jetztzeit in Diine- 
mark. Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1895. viii 
+176 p. 8°. 2; 2.50M. 

JACOBI, Frz. Das liebreiche Religionsge- 
spriich zu Thorn 1645. [Erweit. Sonderabdr. 
aus: “ Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch.” Gotha, F. 
A. Perthes, 1895. vii+97 p. 8°. 1.20M. 

LA MOTTERUNGE, de. Journal... sur les 
etats de Bretagne en 1786. Vannes, La- 
foyle, 1895. 45 p. 8°. 

LAMOUREUX. Les Saintes Maries de Pro- 
vence. Nimes, Lafare, 1895. 265 p. 16°. 
LECOY DE LA MARCHE, A. Vie de St. Mar- 
tin, évéque de Tours, apdtre des Gaules. 

Tours, Mame, 1895. 396 p. 8°. 

LEFEVRE, G. De Anselmo Laudunensi 
scholastico. Evreux, Hérissey, 1895. viii+ 
139 p. 8°. ‘ 

LOESCHE, Geo. Johannes Mathesius. Ein 
Lebens- u. Sittenbild aus der Reformations- 
zeit. 2, Bd. Gotha, F. A. Perthes, 1895. iv 
+467 p. 8°. 6M. 

LOQUET, G. L’abbaye Sainte-Croix de Tal- 
mond (Vendée). La Roche-sur-Jou, Ve Ivor- 
met et fils. 248 p. 8°. 3f. 50. 

MAASS, E. Orpheus. Untersuchungen zur 
griechischen, rémischen. altchristlichen Jen- 
seitsdichtung und Religion. Miinchen, Beck, 
1895. vii+334 p. 8°. 8M. 

PARRAUD, A. Vie de St. Pierre Thomas, 





patriarche titulaire de Constantinople, legat 
de la croisade de 1365. Paris, Tegni, 1895. 
Xiv+863 p. 16°. 

PERIER, P. M. Doctrines philosophiques et 
theologiques de M. lastronome C. Flam- 
marion. Coutances, Daireaux et Salette, 
1895. 125 p. 8°. 

PIEUX souvenir de 8S. E. le cardinal Place, 
archevéque de Rennes. Paris, Lecoffre, 
1895. Ixv+351 p. 8°. 

PIOT. Correspondance du Cardinal de Gran- 
velle, 1584. Tome Xl. Brux., Hayez, 1895. 

PROOSDIJ, C. van. Theodorus Benza medear- 
beider en opvolger van Calvin. Leiden, Bon- 
ner, 1895. 6+347 p. 8°. 2.40; 2.90f1. 

REGESTA episcoporum Constantiensium. I. 
321-+399 p. 

TEXTE U. UNTERSUCHUNGEN zur Ge- 
schichte der altchristlichen Literatur, hrsg. 
von Ose. v. Gebhardt u. Adf. Harnack. 
Lpz., J. C. Hinrichs’ Verl. 8°. 

13. 1. Eine bisher nicht erkannte Schrift 
des Papstes Sixtus II. vom J. 257/8, zur 
Petrusapokalypse, Patristisches zu Luc. 16, 
19. 3 Abhandlgn. v. Adf. Harnack. vi+78 p. 
Eine bisher unbekannte Version des ersten 
Teiles der ‘‘ Apostellehre,” gefunden u. be- 
sprochen vy. L. E. Iselin, iibers. v. A. Heusler. 
30 p. 3.50M. ' 

THOMPSON, J. W. Geschiedenis der katho- 
liche kerk. Rott., van Belle, 1895. 4+171 p. 
8°. —5Ofl. 

SAMMLUNG ausgewiihlter kirchen- u. dog- 
mengeschichtlicher Quellenschriften, als 
Grundlage f. Seminariibgn. hrsg. unter 
Leitg. v. G. Kriiger. Freiburg i.B., J. C. 
B. Mohr. 8°. 

11. Hieronymus u. Gennadius de viris in- 
lustribus. Hrsg. v. Lic. Carl Albr. Bernoulli. 
lvi+98 p. m. 2 Lichtdr.-Taf. 2.80M. 

SCHMIDT, Herm. Handbuch der Symbolik. 
Uebersichtliche Darstellg. der charakterist. 
Lehrunterschiede in den Bekenntnissen der 
beiden kathol. u. der beiden reformator. 
Kirchen, nebst e. Anh. tib. Sekten u. Hiire- 
sen. 2. Ausg. Berl (1890), Reuther & Reich- 
ard, 1895. xv+520 p. 8°. 9M. 

VIS des Saints de l’atelier. 2e¢ série. St. Theo- 
bald, etc. Tours, Mame, 1895. 143 p. 12°. 

WEGENER, Thomas 4 Villan. Wo ist das 
Grab der hl. Jungfrau Maria? LEine alte 
Frage, neu untersucht zu Ehren der hehren 
Gottesmutter. Wiirzburg, A. Gdébel, 1895. 
57 p. 8°. —50OM. 


3. Non-Christian Religions. 
a. American and English. 


DEWEY, J. Hamlin. The New Testament oc- 
cultism; or, miracle working power inter- 
preted as the basis of an occult and mystic 
science. N. Y., The J. H. Dewey Publishing 
Co., 1895. 124356 p. 12°. Cl, $1.50. 
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DRESSER, Annetta Gertrude. The philoso- 
phy of P. P. Quimby; with selections from 
his manuscripts and sketches of his life. 
Bost., G. H. Ellis, 1895. 4+114 p. por. 12°. 
Cl, $1.25. 

EDDY, Mrs. Mary Baker G. Science and 
health with key to the scriptures. 94th ed. 
Bost., published by E. J. Foster Eddy, 62 
Boylston St., 1895. 101663 p. Cl, $3; hf. 
mor., $4.50. 

MUIR, Sir W. Mahomet and Islam: a sketch 
of the prophet’s life from original sources 
and a brief outline of his religion. 3d ed. 
rey. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1895. 256 p. il. map. 12°. Cl, $1. 

RAGOZIN, Z. A. Vedic India, as embodied 
principally in the Rig Veda. London, Nouvin, 
1895. 464 p. 8°. 5s. 

TISDALL, W. St. Clair. The religion of the 
crescent; or, Islam: its strength, its weakness, 
its origin, its influence; being the James 
Long lectures on Muhamadanism, for the 
years 1891-1892. N. Y., E. & J. B. Young & 
Co., 1895. 104251 p. 16°. (Non-Christian 
religious systems.) Cl., $1.50. 

WEIDEMANN, Alfred. The ancient Egyp- 
tian doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
N. Y., imported by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1895. 8+71 p. Il. 12°. $1. 


b. Other. 


ARNOULD, A. Les croyances fondamentales 
du bouddhism. Paris, Sondée, 1895. 72 p. 
18°. 1f.50. 

HANOUM, A. Les musulmanes contempo- 
raines. Paris, 1895. 18°. 

TAYLOR, T. Iamblichus on the mysteries of 
the Egyptians, Chaldeans and Assyrians. 
2d ed. Tr. from the Greek. London, Dobell, 
1895. 356 p. 8°. 7s. 6d. net. 

TIELE, C. P. Geschichte der Religion im Al- 
tertum bis auf Alexander den Grossen. 
Deutsche Ausg. v. C. Gehrich. 1. Bd. 1. 
Hiilfte, Geschichte der agyptischen u. der 
babylonisch-assyrischen Religion. Gotha, F. 
A. Perthes, 1895. xv+216 p. 8°. 4M. 


IllL—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


a. American and English. 


ANDREWS, E. B. Wealth and moral law: 
the Carew lectures for 1894; Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. Hartford, Ct., Hartford 
Seminary Press, 1894 [1895]. 2+134 p. 12°. 
$1. 

BIGG, C. Neoplatonism. N. Y., E. & J. B. 
Young & Co., 1895. 3+355 p. 16°. (Chief an- 
cient philosophies.) Cl., $1.25. 

BLAKE, Ja. Vila. An anchor of the soul: a 
study of the nature of faith. Chic., C. H. 
Kerr & Co., 1894 [1895]. 146 p. 12°. $1. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


[AucustT, 


BROOKLYN Ethical Association. Life and 
the conditions of survival: the physical basis 
of ethics, sociology, and religion: popular 
lectures and discussions before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Chic, C. H. Kerr & 
Co., 1895. 74447 p. 12°. $2. 

BRUNDAGE, W. Milton. Some things for 
which the Unitarian church stands: sermons. 
Albany, N. Y., Branch Alliance of the First 
Unitarian Societies of the City of Albany, 
1895. .55 p. 8°. Pap., 25ce. 

CLODD, E. The story of primitive man. N. 
Y., Appleton, 1895. 44190 p. Il. 16°. (Li- 
brary of useful stories.) Cl., 40c. 

CORWIN, Eli. Thirty minutes with the scep- 
tic; cavils fairly stated and answered. N. Y., 
and Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 32 
p. 18°. Pap., 15e. 

DIGGLE, J. W. Religious doubt, its nature, 
treatment, causes, difficulties, consequences, 
and dissolution. N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1895. 124871 p. 12°. $2. 

ECOB, Ja. H. Spiritual atonement: a series 
of lectures delivered in the Second Presby- 
terian church, Albany, N. Y. Albany, N. Y., 
The Albany News Co., 508 and 510 Broad- 
way, 1895. 5459 p. 8°. Pap., 25c. 

HITTELL, J. S. The spirit of the papacy. 
San Francisco, Cal., J. S. Hittell [for sale 
by A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St.], 1895. 
314 p. 12°. $1. 

HUNTINGTON, F..D. The fitness of Chris- 
tianity to man. New cheaper ed. N. Y., T. 
Whittaker, 1895. 127 p. 12°. (Whittaker’s 
lib., No. 24.) Pap., 25c. 

LOYSON, C. Hyacinthe [Pére Hyacinthe]. My 
last will and testament; tr. by Fabian Ware; 
with an introd. by F. W. Farrar, D.D. N. 
Y., Cassell Pub. Co., 1895. 96 p. 12°. 50c. 

MILLIGAN, W. The resurrection of the dead. 
2d ed. Edinburgh, Clark. 248 p. 8°. 4s. 
6d. 

MOLYNEUX, Reginald E. Reasonable, faith 
and hope. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1895. 64805 p. 12°. $1.75. 

NEEDHAM, G. Man and his mirror: 1, the 
natural man; 2, the spiritual man. N. Y. and 
Chic., Fleming H. Revell Co., 1895. 16°. 
40c. 

PIERCE, W. The dominion of Christ. Lon- 
don, Allenson, 1895. 234 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. 

STEVENS, G. Barker. Doctrine and life: a 
study of some of the principal truths of the 
Christian religion in their relation to Chris- 
tian experience. Bost., Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1895. 64247 p. 12°. $1.25. 3 

TORREY, R. A. The baptism with the Holy 
Spirit. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1895. 67 p. 16°. CL, 50c. 

WILSON, L. C. The history of sprinkling: be- 
ing a compilation of the best thoughts of 
standard authors, historians, and lexicog- 
raphers, designed to prove that sprinkling 
for baptism is not authorized by the Bible, 
with an introd. by J. H. Painter. St. Louis, 





1895. ] 


Mo., The Christian Pub. Co., 1895. 157 p. 
12°. Flex. cl, 50c. 


b. Other. 


ARNETH, Frz. Hekt. Ritter v. Das classische 
Heidenthum u. die christliche Religion. 2 
Bde. Wien, C. Konegen, 1895. xii+396+viii+ 
332 p. 8°. 15M. 

BOURDALOUE. La morale 
Tours, Mame, 1895. 592 p. 16°. 

CARON, M. L’immortalité chrétienne. Paris, 
Hatton, 1895. xix+809 p. 18°. 3f. 

DUBOIS, F. Theses theologicae. Lille, Morel, 
1895. xi+189 p. 8°. 

DUPASQUIER, S. Summa theologiae scotis- 
ticae. Caen, Pagny, 1895. T. 2. 716 p. 8°. 

EGGER, France. Enchiridion theologiae dog- 
maticae generalis. Ed. II. Brixen, A. Weger, 
1895. viiii660 p. 8°. 7.20M. 

FLUGSCHRIFTEN des Evangelischen Bun- 
des. 

108. Der Einfluss der rémischen Kurie auf 
die deutsche Gesetzgebung. (Mit besond. 
Beziehg. auf die “‘ Umsturzvotlage.”) Von 
Leuschner. 16 p. —15M. 

FREUND, Geo. Beleuchtung antireligiiser 
Schlagworter. Ein Beitrag zur Lésg. der 
brennendsten Zeitfrage. 3. Aufl. Wien, H. 
Kirsch, 1895. 79 p. 8°. —SOM. 

FURRER, Konr. Vortriige ub. religidse Tages- 
fragen. Ziirich, Ziircher & Furrer, 1895. viii 
+152 p. 8°. 4M. 


chrétienne. 


GUTBERLET, C. Lehrbuch der Apologetik. 
1. Bd. Von der Religion iiberhaupt. 2. Aufl. 


Miinster, Theissing, 1895. 
3.60M. 

HAERING, Thdr. Die Lebensfrage der sys- 
tematischen Theologie die Lebensfrage des 
christlichen Glaubens. Rede. Tiibingen, J. 
J. Heckenhauer, 1895. 19 p. 8°. —40M. 

KIERKEGAARD, S. Zur Selbstpriifung der 
Gegenwart empfohlen. 4. Aufl. Lpz., A. 
Deichert Nachf., 1895. vii+160 p. 12°. 1M. 

KOESTLIN, Jul. Der Glaube wu. seine Be- 
deutung f. Erkenntnis, Leben u. Kirche m. 
Riicksicht auf die Hauptfragen der Gegen- 
wart. Berl., Reuther & Reichard, 1895. 6; 
7M. 

LAND, J. P. N. Arnold Geulinex u. s. Philo- 
sophie. ’s Hage, Nijhoff, 1895. 10+219 p. 8°. 
2.5011. 

MENEGOZ, E. Der biblische Wunderbegriff. 
Mit Nachtriigen deutsch hrsg. v. Aug. Baur. 
Freiburg i. B., J. C. B. Mohr, 1895. iv+59 p. 
8°. —80M. 

MONOD, L. La religion de l’ésprit. 
Fischbacher, 1895. 20 p. 8°. 50c. 

NOUVEAU traité des devoirs du chrétien 
envers Dieu. Paris, Poussielgue, 1895. 400 
p. 18°. 

ORELLI, C. v. Wider unberechtigte Macht- 
spriiche heutiger Kritiker, Antwort auf Prof. 
Meinhold’s Schrift: “ Wider den Klein- 
glauben.” [Aus: “ Allg. evy.-luth. Kirchen- 


viiii314 p. 8°. 


Paris, 
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zeitg.”] gr. 8°. Diisseldorf, C. Schaffnit, 
1895. 32 p. 8°. —60M. 

PITTERMANN, V. Vedomaé hmota. Prag, 
Wiesner, 1895. 146 p. 8°. 375M. (‘Die 
bewusste Materie.”’) 
QUADRUPANI, Karl Jos. 
Beruhigung iingstlicher Seelen in ihren 
Zweifeln. Ital. Paderborn, Bonifacius- 
Druckerei, 1895. 320p. 32°. —50M. 

ROHUR, K. Die letzten Dinge u. das Jenseits. 
5 Vortriige. 2. Aufl. Basel, Jaeger & Kober, 
1895. viii+131 p. 8°. 1; 1.60M. 


Anleitung zur 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 
1. Individual Experience. 


a. American and English. 


BATHE, A., and Buckham, F. H. Christian’s 
road book. Part 1. Devotions. Longmans, 
London, 1895. 80 p. 12°. Is. 

CHILD’S prayer book of the sacred heart. N. 
Y., Benziger Bros., 1895. 32°. 25c. 

FABER, F. W. Thoughts on great mysteries 
from the writings of F. W. Faber, by J. S. 
Purdy, D.D. New cheaper ed. N. Y., T. 
Whittaker, 1895. 27, p. 12°. (Whittaker’s 
lib., No. 23.) Pap., 50c. 

GORDON, A. J. Elements of Christian char- 
acter. Phil., American Bapti8t Pub. Soc., 
1895. 4431 p. 16°. Pap., 10c. 

HITCHCOCK, H. W. The angels’ ministry: 
notes of a retreat given at S. Raphael’s Home, 
Torquay, Oct., 1892. 2d ed. London, Mas- 
ters, 1895. 94 p. 8°. 2s. 6d. 

LYNCH, A. Religio athletae. London, Rem- 
ington, 1895. 96 p. 12°. 2s. 6d. net. 

MABRY, J. C. A legal view of the trial of 
Christ. Cin., O., The Standard Pub. Co., 
1895. 5495 p. por. 16°. Buckram, 7T5c. 

MARSON, C. L. The following of Christ: 
extracts. Edinburgh, Clarke, 1895. 198 p. 
12°. 5s. 

POLLARD, M. M., comp. Daily bread on the 
waters: a selection of scripture and sacred 
song; with a short meditation. N. Y., F. 
Warne & Co., 1895. 188 p. Tt. (Daily text- 
books.) 25c. 

WEBB (Bp. of Grahamstown). 
vice before the throne. 
ton, 1895. 176 p. 8°. 


Life of ser- 
London, Skeffing- 
3s. 6d. 


b. Other. 

ADLER, Ludw. B. Betrachtungen iib. die 
15 Rosenkranz-Geheimnisse. Zuniichst f. 
Priester. Wien, H. Kirsch, 1895. 107 p. 12°. 
—80M. 

ANLEITUNG zu den geistlichen Uebungen 
der Novizinnen der Gesellschaft der hil. 
Ursula nach dem Eintritt in das Noviziat, 
vor der Einkleidung u. vor der hl. Profession. 
Wien, H. Kirsch, 1895. xvi+627 p. 16°. 3M. 

BECK, Herm. Gebetbuch f. evangelische 
Christen. Des Gebtskiimmerleins. 2. Aufl. 
Rothenburg o. T., J. P. Peter, 1895. 132 p. 
16°. —d50M. 
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BERTHOLD, C. Bliithen christlicher Natur- 
anschauung. Aus den Schriften der Heiligen 
u. Kirchenlehrer. 2. Aufl. Steyl, Missions- 
druckerei, 1895. 239 p. 12°. 1.50M. 

CHAMONARD, L. Petites visites au Trés 
Saint Sacrement, 4 l’usage des enfants. 
Nouv. ed. Nevers, Cloix, 1894. 224 p. 32°. 

COCHEM, Mart. v. Der Myrrhengarten. Ein 
volistiind. Gebet- u. Erbauungsbuch f. Ver- 
ehrer des bittern Leidens Jesu Christi. 
Paderborn, Bonifacius-Druckerei, 1895. 640 
p. 12°. 1.20M. 

DEVAUX, A. La priére dans le paganism 
romain. Lyon, Vitte, 1895. 90 p. 16°. 

GAUME, J. Compendio del catecismo de per- 
severancia. Corbeil, Crété. Paris, Gaume 
y Ca., 1895. xvii467 p. 18°. 

GOFFINE. Manual do Christao. Le Mans, 
Monnoyer, 1895. iv+850 p. 18°. 

HERR, der, ist mein Helfer. Katholisches 
Gebet- u. Gesangbuch. Kevelaer, J. Thum, 
1895. 448 p. 16°. —85M. 

IN Freud u. Leid. Ein Blumenstrauss re- 
ligidser Gedichte alter u. neuer Zeit. Hrsg. 
v. der Diakonissenanstalt Bethesda. St., 
Christl. Verlagshaus. viii+152p. 12°. 2; 
2.25M. 

LUETKENS, Joh. Biblische Betrachtungen 
auf alle Sonn- u. Festtage des Kirchenjahres. 
Gesammelt u. hrsg. v. W. Keller. Riga, L. 
Hoerschelmann, 1895. iv+204 p. 8°. 3M. 

NACATENUS, Wilh. Der himmlische Palm- 
garten. Paderborn, Bonifacius-Druckerei, 
1895. iv+724 p. 32°. 140M. 

NEGRI DI ST. PIETRO, Jos. Ritter v. Die 
Heiligen des Monates Mai im Dienste Mari- 
ens. Eine kurze Mai-Andacht. Wien, H. 
Kirsch, 1895. viiit+l76 p. 16°. —S80M. 

QUELLE der Liebe! Katholisches Gebet- u. 
Andachtsbuch, enth. die hl. Messe, Vesper- 
u. Completandachten u. Litaneien. Latein- 
isch u. deutsch nach dem rém. Breviere. 2. 
Aufl. Kevelaer, J. Thum, 1895. 222 p. 32°. 
—50M. ‘ 

SCHAEFER, Bernh. Siehe deine Mutter. 
Vollstiindiges Gebetbuch f. andiicht. Ver- 
ehrer der jungfriiul. Gottesmutter. Keve- 
laer, J. Thum, 1895. 446 p. 32°. 1.10M. 

STOECK, Ant. Martha zu den Fiissen Jesu. 
Fromme Lesgn. f. christ]. Dienstboten auf 
alle Sonn- u. Festtage des Jahres. 2. Aufl. 
Donauworth, L. Auer, 1895. 600 p. 16°. 
1.50M. 

SURSUM corda. Gebetbuch f. kathol. Chris- 
ten. Regensburg, F. Pustet, 1895. viii+3812 
p. 32°. —S80; 1.50M. 

THOMAS V. KEMPEN, des gottsel., Nach- 
folge Christi in deutschen Reimen vy. Herm. 
Iseke. 3-5. Taus. Heiligenstadt, F. W. 
Cordier, 1895. 448 p. 12°. 3; 4.50M. 

WIEHE, A. Volistiindiges Andachts-Buch f. 
die Mitglieder des allgemeinen frommen 
Vereins der christlichen Familien zu Ehren 
der hl. Familie v. Nazareth. 2. Aufl. Héil- 
igenstadt, F. W. Cordier, 1895. viii+544 p. 
1.25; 1.80; 2.80; 6; 8M. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 





[Aucust, 
WOLFGARTEN, Himmelsbrot. Kurzes Ge- 
betbiichlein f. die liebe Jugend. Kevelaer, 


J. Thum, 1895. 252 p. 32°. —50M. 


2. The Family, Society, the State. 
a. American and English. 


ADAMS, H. C. An interpretation of the so- 
cial movements of our time. Cambridge, 
Mass., The Church Social Union, 3 Mason 
St., 1895. 17 p. 8°. (Publications of the 
society, ser. B, No. 2.) Pap., 10c. 

COPE, T. P., ed. Passages from holy writ 
chosen and arranged for family reading, 
private reading of children and use in 
schools. Phil., W. J. Dickson, Girard Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut Sts., 1895. 745 p. 12°. 
Cl., 50e. 

CUNNINGHAM, W. The church’s duty in re- 
lation to the sacredness of property. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., The Church Social Union, 3 
Mason St., 1895. 12 p. 8°. (Publications of 
the society, ser. A, No. 2.) Pap., 10c. 

KELLEY, Ja. P. The law of service: a study 
in Christian altruism. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1895. 12°. T5e. 

LENT (A) in London: a course of sermons 
on social subjects organized by the London 
branch of the Christian Social Union during 
Lent, 1895; with a preface by H. Scott Hol- 
land. N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 1895. 
5+239 p. 12°. $1.25. 

TIPPLE, S. A. Sunday mornings at Nor- 
wood: prayers and sermons. 2d ed. Lon- 
don, Alenson, 1895. 390 p. 8°. 6s. 


b. Other. 


BOUGAUD, Emil. Christenthum u. Gegen- 
wart. Deutsch von Phpp. Prinz v. Aren- 
berg. 3. Bd. Die Dogmen des Credo. 
Mainz, F. Kirchheim, 1895. x4443 p. 8°. 
5M. 

DEMOCRATIE chrétienne en Belgique. 
Brux., Lebégue, 1895. 137 p. 12°. —30f. 
DIEFFENBACH, Geo. Chrn. Evangelische 
Haus-Agende. Mit e. Titelbild, 16 Initialen 
u. 6 Vignetten. 5. Aufl. Wiesbaden, C. G. 
Kunze’s Nachf., 1895. 896 p. 8°. 7.50; 9; 

11M. 

DIETERLE, Chrn. Jesus u. e. Sozialist. Ein 
Vortrag. 2. Aufl. Cunnstatt, Verlag der 
Wesleyanischen Methodisten-Gemeinschaft, 
1895. 16 p. 8°. —20M. 

REINERS, Ad. Die christliche Charitas in 
der Weltstadt Paris. Luxemburg, L. X. 
Pflugmacher, 1895. 92 p. 8°. —50M. 

UN saint comme il faut, ou la question 
sociale simplifiée par St. Antoine de Padoue. 
Dijon, l'Union typographique, 1895. 48 p. 
8°. 

‘ 3. The Church. 
a. American and English. 

CARPENTER, W. Boyd (Bp.). Lectures on 
preaching; delivered in Divinity School, 
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Cambridge, in April and May, 1894. N. Y., 
Macmillan & Co., 1895. 254 p. 12°. $1.50. 

COOMBS, J. V., and Hackleman, W. E. M. 
The gospel call: choice songs for revivals, 
Sunday-schools, and the church. St. Louis, 
Mo., The Christian Pub. Co., 1895. 157 p. 
12°. 25e. 

COOPER, J. A. Counsels addressed to Sun- 
day-school teachers. New ed. London, Nis- 
bet, 1895. 178 p. 12°. 2s. 

GORDON, A. J. How Christ came to church: 
the pastor’s dream; a spiritual autobiogra- 
phy; with the life story and the dream as 
interpreting the man, by A. T. Pierson, D. D. 
Phil. American Baptist Pub. Soc., 1895. 
23+123 p. por. 12°. 75e. 

HALL, C. Cuthbert. Qualifications for min- 
isterial power: the Carew lectures for 1895. 
Hartford, Ct., Hartford Seminary Press, 
1895. 44241 p. 12°. $1.50. 

HOFFMAN, Elisha A., comp. Best hymns: 
selections from over one hundred of our best 
hymn writers. N. Y., Ward & Drummond, 
1895. Unp. pap., 15¢.; bds., 25c. 

HOLLAND, Rob. A. The church of the world. 
Cambridge, Mass., The Church Social Union, 


3 Mason St., 1895. 15 p. 8°. (Publications — 


of the society, ser. A, No. 1.) Pap., 10c. 


-HOLLAND, W. L. Bible hymnal. Edin- 


burgh, Hunter, 1895. 420 p. 8°. 3s. 6d. net. 

KELLAR, E. H. Lessons in soul winning; 
with special reference to house to house visi- 
tation. St. Louis, Mo., The Christian Pub. 
Co., 1895. 184 p. 16°. T5e. 

KIDDER, F. E. Churches and chapels, de- 
signs and suggestions for church building 
committees, architects, and builders. N. Y., 
W. T. Comstock, 1895. 9455 p. 12°. $1.50. 

KNOWLES, A. Text-Book of Anglican ser- 
vice music. London, Stock, 1895. 60 p. 12°. 
2s. 

NEEDHAM, Mrs. G. C. Woman’s ministry: 
a scriptural exposition of woman’s place in 
the church of God. N. Y. and Chic., Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1895. 16°. 50c. 

NICKLE, W. S., and Meyer, G. J., comp. 
Honey out of the rock: a compilation of 
sacred songs and hymns, for use in gospel 
meetings and other religious services. 
Chic., Meyer & Bro., 1895. 16°. Bds., 35c. 

OGBURN, Cal. The young people’s prayer 
meeting and its improvement; with an in- 
trod. by D. R. Dugan. St. Louis, Mo., The 
Christian Pub. Co., 1895. 181 p. 16°. T5c. 

ROSECRANS, J. H., ed. The Christian hym- 
nist: a collection of hymns and tunes for 
Christian work and worship. St. Louis, 
Mo., The Christian Pub. Co., 1895. 320 p. 
12°. Bds., 50c.; $1. 

SMITH, S. Francis. Poems of home and 
country, also sacred and miscellaneous 
verse; ed. by H. B. Carrington. Bost., Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., 1895. 26+5S2 p. por. pl. 
8°. $1.50. 

TOMSON, W. T., and Hafley, W. C. Gospel 





melodies designed for the use of all Chris- 
tians in public and private devotions; con- 
taining rudiments of music. St. Louis, Mo., 
The Christian Pub. Co., 1895. 264 p. 12°. 
Bds., 40c. 

TULLAR, Grant C., and Meredith, I. H. Ser- 
mons in song [hymns]. Chic., Meyer & Bro., 

- 1895. 16°. Bds., 15c. 

WHITE, Grace F., ed. Praise and thanks: a 
hymn-book for the young people’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist church. Bost., 
Universalist Pub. House, 1895. 96 p. 16°. 
Bds., 30c. 


b. Other. 


AHLE, J. N. Die Choral-Ausgabe der hl. 
Riten-Congregation (Editio Medicaea), ihre 
Geschichte u. Stellg. unter den liturg. Biich- 
ern der rémisch-kathol. Kirche. Eine litur- 
gisch-histor. Studie. Regensburg, F. Pustet, 
1895. viii+174 p. 8°. 1M. 

CHARVET, J. Le devoir des catholiques. 
Grenoble, Vallier et Cie, 1894. 64 p. 8°. 

COCHEM, Mart. v. Erklirung des hl. Mess- 
opfers. HEinsiedeln, Benziger & Co., 1895. 
416 p. 12°. 150M. 

GRIFFET. La sainte communion. Nouv. ed. 
Besancon, Bossanne, 1895. 61 p. 32°. 

LANS, M. J. A. Dix ans aprés le décret “ Ro- 
manorum pontificum,” concernant les livres 
officiels de plain-chant. Traduit du holland- 
ais par un musicien belge. Regensburg, F. 
Pustet, 1895. 86 p. 8°. —SOM 

LAMBERT, J. M. La régime sauveur, ou la 
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Religions character of Abraham Lincoln. 
Fair play for the Catholics. 


Methodist Review. 
New York, July, 1895. 
Fortnight on an Icelandic farm. 
Doctrine of civil liberty. 
Glimpses of world-wide Methodism. 
Liberalism—true and false. 
Newspaper responsibility in relation to intemper- 


ance. 

Poetry of Wilhelm Miiller. 
Industrial organization. 
The twentieth century. 
Walter Renick Davis. 


Methodist Review. 

Nashville, July-August, 1895. 
William Pope Harrison, D.D., LL.D. 
Loaf and bottle to Hagar. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Julius Ceesar.”’ 
Character as related to flesh and spirit. 
Augustus de Morgan. 
A talk with our cultured young people. 
The American university. 
Was the Christmas conference a general confer. 

ence? 

Was the Christmas conference a general confer- 


ence ? 
The Minster. 
London, July, 1895. 
From the diary of a valet. 
Some royal English wedding-dresses. 
Her tender heart. 
How we keep shop. 
Some Normandy watering places. 
In the interests of science. 
Progress of black and white art. 
Type-writing romance. 
Missionary Review. | 

New York, July, 1895. 
Life among the red men of America. 
Indians of America. 
Missions in Alaska. 
Transformations in New Guinea and Polynesia. 
A woman’s missionary rally. 


The Preacher’s Magazine. 
New York, July, 1895. 
Joy in tribulation. 
In the banqueting house. 
Uses of illustration. 
What is the Bible? 
Purified conscience. 
Study of ethics. 
Presbyterian and Reformed Revicw. 
Philadelphia, July, 1895. 
Phillips Brooks as a theologian. 
Origin and composition of Genesis. 


Authenticity and genuineness of Daniel. 
Function of the reason in Christianity. 
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The Presbyterian Quarterly. 
Richmond, July, 1895. 

Primeval man. 

Ratramn and the transubstantiation controversy. 

Anselm. 

Young people’s societies. 

Kidd’s social evolution. 


Reformed Quarterly Review. 
Philadelphia, July, 1895. 

Doctrine for the pulpit. 

State and religion. 

Re-statement of Christian doctrine. 

Extracts from Gioberti. 

Aryan race. 

Modernizing Christianity. 

William the Silent and his times. 


Sunday Magazine. 
London, July, 1895. 

Tender mercies of the good. 

The belfry. 

Norwich Palace. 

Under the shadows of the Church. 

Mrs. Bowen Thompson. 

Poor of Jerusalem. 

Professor Henry Shuttleworth’s work among 

young men. 

Great charter of Christ. 

Gospel and the age—‘‘ the Lord’s prayer.”’ 

Origin of teetotalism in London. 


The Thinker. 
London, July, 1895. 
St. Paul as a letter- writer. 
Bearing of the evidence of Clement of Alexandria 
on the reception of the Acts of the Apostles in 
the early Church. 
Old Testament in King James’s Bible. 
Zechariah xiv. 20. ‘* Holiness unto the Lord’’ on 
the bells of the horses. 
Things by means of which salvation is realized. 
Hades. 
Roman law and contemporary revelation. 
Philosophy of Thomas Hill Green. 


The Treasury. 
New York, July, 1895. 
Emancipation day. 

Armenian massacre. 

Butler and his analogy. 

Applied Christianity. 

Old Testament in the light of the New. 





NOTES. 


Mr. JoserH JAcoss, an ingenious and paradoxi- 
cal Jew, seems to have succeeded the Rev. Samuel 
Davidson as biblical critic in the Atheneum. He 
contributed an essay on the Revised Version of the 
Oid Testament which appeared in the Atheneum 
in May, 1885, and has reprinted it in a little vol- 
ume entitled Studies in Biblical Archeology. 

Tue Rock (London) says Professor William 
Henry Green, of Princeton College, has achieved 
the rir2 distincti»n of having his book on the He- 
brew Hasts translated and published in Germany. 
It has attracted much attention, and has met with 
some commendatory criticism at the hands of Ger- 
man reviewers. Zockler, who likens Green to 
Hengstenberg, cays of the work that it ‘‘ wit- 
nesses to thorough knowledge and _ noticeable 
acumen.’’ Professor Green (a transatlantic con- 
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temporary remarks) is one of the most eminent and 
scholarly of conservative Old Testament critics. 


Tue Rev. Benjamin Waugh has retired from the 
editorship of the Sunday Magazine, his work in 
connection with the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children leaving him no leisure for 
other labors. Mr. William Canton will conduct 
the magazine. , 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue AtLANtic Montuiy for July contains: 
“* The Seats of the Mighty,’’ Gilbert Parker ; ‘‘ The 
Ship of Fate and the Stroke of Fate,’’ William 
Everett ; ‘‘ An Architect’s Vacation,’ I., Robert 
Swain Peabody ; ‘‘ A Philosopher with an Eye for 
Beauty,’’ Robert Beverly Hale ; ‘*‘ Vain Freedom,”’ 
Louise Chandler Moulton ; ‘‘ A Talk over Auto- 
graphs,’’ George Birkbeck Hill; ‘‘ The Song of 
the Veery,’’ Henry Van Dyke; ‘ Beautiful and 
Brave was He,’’ Olive Thorne Miller; ‘*‘ The Child- 
hood and Youth of a French ‘ Macon ’,’’ J. M. Lud- 
low ; ‘‘ ASingular Life,’* Elizabeth Stuart Phelps ; 
‘*The Mountain Ride,’’ Clinton Scollard ; ‘‘ The 
Elizabethan Sea Kings,’’ John Fiske ; ‘‘ Mars,’’ 
III., Percival Lowell; ‘‘ A National Transporta- 
tion Department,’’ Henry J. Fletcher. 


THE contents of THe Century MaGazine for 
August are: ‘‘ Peter Paul Rubens,’’ Timothy 
Cole ; ‘‘ Let Me not Much Complain,’ Thomas 
William Parsons; ‘‘ The Princess Sonia,’’ IV., 
Julia Magruder ; ‘‘ Halcyone,’’ John Vance Che- 
ney ; ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bonaparte,”’ William M. 
Sloane ; ‘‘A Bit of Italian Merrymaking: the 
Lilies of Nola,’’ Mary Scott-Uda ; ‘‘ Notable Wom- 
en: Sonya Kovalevsky,’”’ Isabel F. Hapgood ; 
** Old-fashioned Fishing,’’ Henry Van Dyke; ‘‘ A 
Reply to my Critics,’’ Max Nordau ; ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Literary Berkshire,’’ Henry Dwight 
Sedgwick ; ‘‘ The Rivalries of Long and Short 
Codiac,’’ George Wharton Edwards; ‘‘ The Cat 
and the Cherub,’’ Chester Bailey Fernald ; ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Yalu,’’ Philo N. McGiffin ; ‘‘ Lessons 
from the Yalu Fight,’’ Alfred T. Mahan ; ‘‘ Casa 
Braccio,’’ F. Marion Crawford; “‘ A Friend,’ 
Mary McNeil Scott; ‘‘ Fox-Hunting in Ken- 
tucky,’’ John Fox, Jr. 

Aveust HAarPeER’s contains: ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’’ Edwin A. Abbey ; ‘“‘ Cracker Cow- 
boys of Florida,’’ Frederic Remington ; ‘* Bobbo,”’ 
Thomas Wharton ; ‘‘ Every-day Scenes in China,”’ 
Julian Ralph; ‘“‘ An Evangel in Cyene,’”’ Hamlin 
Garland ; ‘‘ The German Struggle for Liberty,” 
Poultney Bigelow ; ‘‘ Hearts Insurgent,’’ Thomas 
Hardy ; ‘‘ Roundabout to Boston,’’ William Dean 
Howells ; ‘‘ Jimty,’’ Margaret Sutton Briscoe ; 
** Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,’’ Louis 
de Conte; ‘‘ The Little Room,’’ Madelene Yale 
Wynne. 

Avueust SCRIBNER’S contains: ‘‘ The Pastels of 
Edwin A. Abbey,’’ F. Hopkinson Smith ; ‘' The 
Wheel of Love,’’ Anthony Hope ; ‘‘ Wood-Engrav- 
ers,’’ A, Leveille ; ‘‘ Our Aromatic Uncle,’’ H.C. 
Bunner ; ‘* Miss Delamar’s Understudy,’’ Richard 
Harding Davis; ‘‘ All Paris A-Wheel,’’ Arsene 
Alexandre ; ‘‘ Lights and Shadows,’’ Benjamin 
Paul Blood ; ‘‘ The Rector’s Hat,’’ Noah Brooks ; 
“The Case of the Guard-House Lawyer,’’ George 
I. Putnam ; ‘‘ The * Scab,’ ’’ Octave ‘Thanet ; ‘‘ A 
Ruined Faith-Doctor,’’ Charles Ridgeway Van 
Blarcom ; ‘‘ Six Years of Civil Service Reform,” 
Theodore Roosevelt ; ‘‘ The Amazing Marriage,”’ 
George Meredith. 
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CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the 15th). 

May 23-26.—Thirteenth Conference of the East of 
Swedish Baptists, in Hartford, Conn. 

June 20-23.—Fifth Annual Meeting of the Western 
Association of Danish and Norwegian Congre- 
gational Churches, at Clintonville, Wis. 

June 20-29.—Session of the Oberlin Summer 
School of Christian Sociology, in Oberlin, O. 

June 26-July 3.—Summer Conference to consider 
the question : Can we have a political revival of 
Christianity ? at lowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 

June 27-30.—Second International Conference of 
the Epworth League, iu Chattanooga, Tenn. 

June 28-July 7.—World’s Student Conference, 
at Northfield, Mass. 

June 30.—Opening of the International Prison 
Congress, in Paris, France. 

July 6.—Beginning of Class Instruction at Chau- 
tauqua. 

July 7.—Opening of Catholic Summer Schools, 
at Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

July 8-17.—Summer School of Theology in Adel- 
bert College, Western Reserve University. 

July 8-Aug. 9.—Fourth Summer Session of the 
School of Applied Ethics, in Plymouth, Mass. 

July 9-11.—German Epworth League Conven- 
tion, in Chicago. 

July 9-Sept. 3.—Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation Encampment, at Northfield, Mass. 

July 10-14.—Fourteenth International Conven- 
tion of Christian Endeavor Societies, in Boston. 


CATHOLIC AND GREEK CHURCH. 
The Rev. J. A. Forest has been appointed 
Roman Catholic Bishop of San Antonio, Texas. 
Mer. Anthymos has been elected Gicumenical 
Patriarch of the Greek Church. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

The Rev. B. L. Whitman, D.D., President of 
Colby University, Me., has accepted the presi- 
dency of Columbian University, Washington, 
D.C. 

President Ringland has resigned the presidency 
of the Presbyterian College, Hastings, Neb , 
und the Rev. J. D. Countermine, D.D., has been 
elected to succeed him. 

The Rev. J. L. Goodknight, D.D., has been elect- 
ed to the presidency of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va 

Prof. Charles J. Little has been elected Presi- 
dent of Garrett Biblical Institute to succeed the 
late H. B. Ridgaway. 

Prof. G. W. Smith has been chosen President of 
Colgate University. 

The Rev. Theodore W. Hopkins, D.D., Professor 
of Church History in Auburn Seminary, has re- 
signed. 

Rev. J. A. Dewald, of New Brunswick, N. J., 
was elected as the New York professor iu the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. Airy. 

The Lutheran Theological Seminary, at Colum- 
bus, O, has elected a third Protessor of Theolo- 
gy, in the person of the Rev. Prof. G H. 
Sckodde, Ph. D, 





Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman has been appointed 
Hackley Professor of Sociology, in the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 


The Rev. Reginald H. Starr, D.D., of Dedham, 
Mass., has been appointed Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


Dr. Charles F. Kent, of the University of Chicago, 
has accepted the position of Professor of Bibli- 
cal History and Literature in Brown Univer- 
sity. 

The Rev. Joseph J. Lampe, D.D., of New York 
City, prominent through his connection with the 
prosecution of Dr. Briggs, has been elected to 
the chair of Biblical Theology and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis in the Omaha Theological Sem- 
inary. This election is notable, as the former 
prosecutor of Dr. Briggs is elected to achair sim- 
ilar to that which the defendant occupies, but in 
a seminary whose supporters are noted for their 
opposition to the Higher Criticism. 


OBITUARY. 


Brickenstein, Rev. Hermann A. (Moravian), in 
Bethlehem, Pa., July i, aged 61. He was grad- 
uated from Nazareth Hall, Bethlehem, 1848, 
and from the Moravian Theological Seminary, 
1853 ; became a teacher in Nazareth Hall the 
same year; during his work there, helped to or- 
ganize the Moravian Historical Society ; was 
ordained « deacon and was installed pastor at 
Olney, Lll., 1859; removed to the charge of the 
Moravian Church in Brooklyn, N. Y., 1860; 
became associate editor of the Moravian, 1862; 
was ordained a presbyter, 1864 ; became professor 
in the College and Theological Seminary at Beth- 
lehem, 1864; at the same time became Secretary 
of Publications for the Moravian Church ; was 
made sole editor of the Moravian, 1867; as- 
sisted in preparing ‘‘ Liturgies and Hymns for 
Schools” in 1864, and ** Liturgy and Hymns of. 
the Church,” 1867 ; attended as delegate the 
General Synod at Herrnhut, Saxony, 1869 ; re- 
signed his secretaryship, 1878, and his post as 
editor, 1873, becoming principal of Pegg Hall 
Seminary, at Lititz, the same year ; this posi- 
tion he resigned in 1892; was shanna toa position 
on the faculty of the college and seminary at 
Bethlehem, but his health never permitted him 
to perform any of the duties attaching to the 
last position. 

Jelly, Rev. Alexander Melancthon (Presby- 
terian), D.D., at New Windsor, Md., June 27, 
aged 64. He was educated at Beaver r Academy, 
afterward graduated from Washington College 
in 1851 ; engaged in teaching for five years ; en- 
tered Allegheny Theological Seminary, from 
which he graduated, 1861; became pastor the 
same year of Belmont Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia, and subsequently of the Richmond 
Church, Philadelphia, and the First Mansfield 
Church, Washington ; removed to the care of 
the Twelfth Church, Baltimore, 1875, resigning 
in 1879; became President of Calvert College 
(afterward New Windsor College), 1877, and re- 
signed because of ill health, 1894, In addition 
to his college duties, he served in succession the 
churches of New Windsur, of Granite, Randalls- 
town, and Mt. Paran. 

Miner, Rev. Alonzo Ames (Universalist), A.M., 
LL.D. (‘Tufts College, 1561, 1875), S.T.D. 





































































(Harvard, 1863), in Boston, June 14, aged 81. 
He was educated at Hopkinton, Lebanon, and 
Franklin, N. H., and at Cavendish, Vt.; was 
assistant principal of the Cavendish School, 1834 ; 
became principal of the Scientific and Military 
Academy, Unity, N. H., 1835; began preach- 
ing in nity and Circuit, 1838 ; was rordateed to 
the ministry at Nashua, 1839; became pastor at 
Methuen, Mass., the same year ; removed to the 
charge of the Second Universalist parish, Low- 
ell, 1842; was called to the pastorate of the 
School Street Church, Boston, 1848, as associate 
with Dr. Hosea Ballou, 2d: was inaugurated 
President of Tufts College, 1862, having previ- 
ously served as trustee and secretary and treas- 
urer ; resigned this office to take charge of the 
Columbus Avenue Church, Boston, 1872; this 
charge he resigned in 1891. Besides the public 
charges enumerated above, Dr. Miner served 
upon the Boston School Board, Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, as Chairman of the 
Board of Visitors of the State Normal Art School, 
and as one of the Overseers of Harvard College. 
He was largely influential in founding the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, and was continuously 
the President of its Board of Directors. 

Perry, Rev. Rufus L. (Colored Baptist), Ph.D. 
(Louisville State University, 1887), in Brooklyn, 
Jsune 18, aged 50. Dr. Perry was born a slave 
in Tennessee, but escaped when a youth, cross- 
ing into Canada. Later he returned to the 
United States, and graduated from Kalamazoo 
College, Mich., 1861; became pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church, Ann Harbor, the same 
year; subsequently served churches in St. 
Thomas, Ontario, and Buffalo, N. Y.; engaged 
in general missionary work, 1865, and later was 
superintendent of a school tor freed negroes. 
He had been engaged in literary work for many 
years ; he was editor of the Sunbeam, co-editor 
of the American Baptist, and editor of the L’eo- 
ple’s Church ; he also published ‘* The Cushite ; 
or, the Children of Ham as Seen by Ancient His- 
torians and Poets.” Dr. Perry was for ten years 
Corresponding Sceretary of the Consolidated 
American Baptist Missionary Convention, «utd 
served also in the same capacity the American 
Educational Association. He was perhaps the 
best-known colored clergyman in the country. 
Phillips, Philip (Methodist layman), at Delaware, 
O., June 25, aged 61. The subject of this 
sketch, who was known widely as the “ singing 
pilgrim,”’ was born of Baptist parents, but united 
with the Methodists at Marion, O., 1860; his 
musical education was begun at a country music 
school, but was continued under Dr. Loweil 
Mason; his name became famous soon after 
singing before the United States Christian Com 
mission, during the presidency of Abraham 
Lincoln, who asked him to repeat his famous 
hymn, ‘‘ Your Mission.’’ Mr. Phillips became a 
compiler of music books in 1860, and his second 
book, ‘‘ Musical Leaves,’* reached a circulation of 
seven hundred thousand copies. He gave his 
services for the work of the Christian Commis- 
siun during the war, and in 1868 went to Eng- 
land, singing at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, in 
the Crystal Palace, and elsewhere. In 1875 he 
started on a three years’ tour round the world, 
and in connection with this it has been said that 
‘*he is the only man who has belted the entire 
globe with his voice in song. 


Spear, Rev. William W. (Episcopalian), D.D., in 
Ephrata, Pa., June 29, aged 88. He was .edu- 
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cated at Chapel Hull, N. C., and graduated from 
the General ‘Theological Seminar y, New York 
City, 1834; was ordained deacon, 1834 ; served 
the church at Salisbury, N. C., for a year; went 
as rector of St. Michael's Church, Charleston, 
S. C., 1885; became rector of St. Luke's, Phila- 
delphia, 1840 ; returned to Charleston as rector of 
Grace Church, 1846 ; took charge of the Church 
of the Mediator, Philadelphia, 1855 ; thence went 
to Emmanuel Church, Cumberland, Md., 1860 ; 
became rector of the Bristol, Pa., Church, 1862 : 
was appointed chaplain of the Episcopal Hospi- 
tal, Philadelphia, 1863 ; became home mission- 
ary, working between Altoona and Philadelphia, 
1866. For many years Dr. Spear had been dis- 
abled from blindness caused by cataracts. He 
had served as editor of the Episcopal Recorder, 
and as secretary and agent of the Students’ Aid 
Society, afterward the Educational Society. 

Suter, Rt. Rev. Andrew Burn (Anglican), D.D. 
(Cambridge University, 1866), on April 29. He 
was graduated from Trinity College, Cambridge, 
B.A., 1853; M.A., 1856; was ordained deacon, 
1855, and priest, 1856; became curate of St. 
Dunstan in W., 1855, and vicar of All Saints’, 
Stepney, 1858; he was consecrated bishop of 
Nelson, New Zealand, 1866, and resigned his 
see, 1891, since which time he had been resting. 

Cook, Rev. Philos G. [‘‘ Chaplain Cook ”] (Meth- 
odist Episcopa!), in Buffalo, N. Y., June 28, 
aged 87. 

McAnally, Rev. David Rice (Methodist Episco- 
pal), D.D., senior editor of the St. Louis Chris 
tian Advocate, at St. Louis, Mo., July 11, aged 78. 

Snyder, Rev. E. B. (Methodist Episcopal, South), 
D.D., at Okahumpka, Fla., June 28. 

Wylie, Rev. T. A. (Presbyterian), D.D., LL.D., 
at Bloomington, Ind., June 9. 


CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meet- 
ings of general importance and interest, pro- 
vided such notices reach him before the 15th of 
the month prior to that in which the meetings 
are to take place. Exact dates and names of 
places, when and where the mectings are to be 
held, are desired. ] 

Aug. 3-15.—General Conference of Christian 

Workers, at Northfield, Mass. 

Aug. 5-9.—Third Summer Conference of the 

— of the Kingdom, at Marlborough, 


Aug. 5-12.—Fourteenth National Universalist 
Summer Meeting, at Weirs, Lake Winnepesau- 
kee, N. H 

Aug. 7.—Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union, in St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York City. 

Aug. 7-16.—First Annual Session of the Ocean 
Grove Summer School of Theology, at Ocean 
Grove, N. J. This isa new movement. 


Aug. 20-22.— Fifth International Congress 
against the Abuse of Alcoholic Drink, at 
Basle, Switzerland, 

Aug. 21-25.—Young People’s Institute of the 
United Presbyterian Chuich, at Columbus, O. 

Aug. 26.—Closing of the Chautauqua Season. 

Sept. 9-12.— Annual meetings of the Welsh Cal- 
vinistic Methodists, at Cardiff, Wales. 

Sept. 26-29.—Tenth Annual Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, at Louisville, Ky. 
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